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"Don’t  Put  Me  In  Your  Book!" 

by  ELIZABETH  CORBETT 


BACK  in  the  days  when  I  was  a  young  per¬ 
son  in  college,  I  had  aspirations  to  write. 
Those  aspirations  I  tried  to  keep  to  my¬ 
self,  but  the  secret  leaked  out  somehow — possibly 
because  I  had  a  story  in  the  college  magazine 
every  month  or  two.  My  room-mate  used  regu¬ 
larly  to  remark  to  me,  “If  you  ever  put  me  in  a 
story,  I  don’t  know  what  I’ll  do  to  you!  Skin 
you  at  least,  or  boil  you  in  oil.” 

I  was  guileless  in  those  days.  We  all  were, 
in  those  days  before  Freud.  But  even  in  the 
depths  of  my  simplicity  I  always  realized  that 
what  the  lady  really  meant  was,  “I  should  love 
it  above  all  things  if  you  put  me  in  a  story.  No 
matter  how  you  made  me  act,  my  ego  would  be 
unspeakably  gratified  if  I  could  see  myself  ex¬ 
posed  in  print.” 

The  incident  is  worth  recalling  only  because 
it  is  typical.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the 
phenomenon  came  to  my  attention.  But  in  a 
modified  form,  it  has  now  become  a  feature  of  my 
days.  It  sometimes  seems  to  me  that  the  world 
contains  only  two  classes  of  people:  those  who 
have  written  something  that  they  want  me  to 
read,  and  those  whose  hope  is  either  to  appear 
as  a  character  in  one  of  my  books,  or  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  such  a  character  Mamie  Smith  who  used 
to  go  to  High  School  with  me.  And  if  Mamie 
Smith  hasn’t  fared  too  kindly  at  the  hands  of  her 
old  school-fellow,  of  course  that  only  makes  the 
tidbit  spicier. 


I  simply  refuse  to  read  manuscripts.  But  1 
unwittingly  played  into  the  hands  of  Mamie 
Smith’s  detractors  when  I  once  admitted  pub¬ 
licly  that  a  certain  character  in  a  novel  of  mine 
had  an  original  in  real  life. 

Do  people  read  novels  any  more  for  the  pos¬ 
sible  pleasure  they  may  get  out  of  the  story? 
I  doubt  it.  The  whole  tendency  nowadays  is 
to  regard  every  piece  of  fiction  as  a  “romance 
with  a  key”;  the  entire  interest  seems  to  lie  in 
how  closely  the  author  has  skirted  the  law  of 
libel. 

There  is  doubtless  a  grain  of  truth  somewhere 
at  the  bottom  of  the  heap.  Everything  which 
appears  in  a  book  has  to  originate  somewhere.  I 
believe  it  should  originate  in  a  fresh  contact  with 
fact.  Characters,  in  particular!  An  author 
who  thinks  he  is  pulling  a  character  out  of  the 
air  is  probably  only  unconsciously  reminiscing 
about  something  he  has  read  in  somebody  else’s 
book. 

The  germ  of  a  fictitious  character  may  be  tak¬ 
en  from  an  actual  person.  But  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible,  even  if  it  were  at  all  desirable,  to  “put 
George — or  Jim — or  Mattie — in  a  book.”  People 
exist  in  a  world  of  four  dimensions;  not  only 
are  they  present  in  solid  space,  but  they  are 
ceaselessly  acted  upon  by  time.  Characters  in  a 
book  are  fixed  in  time,  and  farther  limited  by  the 
confines  of  a  story.  Finally,  a  character  in  a  book 
must  be  known  to  the  author  with  an  intimate 
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knowledge  which  simply  does  not  exist  in  the 
world  of  every  day. 

No  matter  where  a  character  originates,  it  has 
assumed  an  independent  existence  long  before  a 
word  of  the  book  is  put  on  paper.  By  the  time 
the  book  is  taking  definite  shape,  the  point  of 
origin  has  faded  into  oblivion. 

Along  about  the  middle  of  the  formative  stage, 

I  often  get  a  weird  feeling  that  the  character 
has  been  in  existence  before  I  ever  found  out 
about  it:  that  this  vivid  creature  has  really  been 
in  existence  for  a  long  time,  and  has  just  been 
lying  in  wait  for  me. 

If  we  are  going  into  the  matter  of  origins,  I 
believe  that  a  novel  may  get  its  inception  in  any 
one  of  several  ways.  Offhand  I  can  name  four, 
though  there  are  undoubtedly  others. 

The  author  may  begin,  with  a  character  or  a 
group  of  characters.  He  may  begin  with  a  plot. 
He  may  begin  with  an  atmosphere.  Or  he  may 
begin  with  a  situation. 

The  line  between  these  various  inceptions  is 
not  clearly  marked.  For  instance,  if  the  author 
begins  with  a  plot,  he  must  have  somebody  act¬ 
ing  it  out  for  him.  If  he  begins  with  a  group  of 
characters,  he  must  see  them  in  some  sort  of  rela¬ 
tion  to  one  another.  He  can  hardly  have  a  situ¬ 
ation  in  mind  very  long  without  having  a  plot 
stem  from  it.  And  unless  atmosphere  is  speed¬ 
ily  reenforced  both  by  characters  and  by  plot, 
it  will  disintegrate  from  atmosphere  into  fog. 

However  a  book  originates,  the  earlier  processes 
are  largely  involuntary.  The  author  thinks  he 
has  an  idea.  Or  rather,  he  hopes  he  has.  The 
thing  gets  going  of  itself,  or  it  simply  fails  to 
get  going,  and  leaves  him  high  and  dry.  The 
mood  for  work  may  be  coaxed;  but  until  the 
whole  conception  becomes  not  only  clear  and 
vivid  but  active,  conscious  and  directed,  think¬ 
ing  can  do  little  to  advance  it. 

The  time  comes,  however,  when  directed  think¬ 
ing  must  take  the  situation  in  hand  and  continue 
the  processes  which  have  begun  practically  of 
themselves.  An  author’s  ideas  are  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  luck.  But  for  what  he  does  with  those 
ideas,  he  alone  is  responsible. 

Of  course,  luck  may  be  wooed.  An  idea  for  a 
book  may  come  from  almost  anywhere;  but  it  is 
most  likely  to  come  to  an  author  who  is  on  the 
lookout  for  ideas.  The  idea  which  looks  most 
tempting  to  begin  with  may  not  turn  out  best; 
but  a  really  workable  idea  shows  its  quality  by 


maintaining  and  strengthening  its  hold  over  the 
writer. 

I  can  make  this  definite  by  an  illustration;  but 
of  course  such  an  illustration  must  be  drawn 
from  my  own  works.  I  can  only  guess  at  the 
process  by  which  other  writers’  creations  evolve. 

In  the  Fall  of  1931,  I  published  “The  Young 
Mrs.  Meigs.”  It  was,  as  a  book  editor  remarked 
at  that  time,  practically  a  full-length  character 
study.  I  considered  it  not  only  full-length  but 
self-contained  and  complete.  When  I  brushed 
off  my  hands  at  the  end,  I  felt  that  I  had  finished 
with  Mrs.  Meigs. 

Not  so  my  readers!  They  wrote  in  to  ask  me 
what  happened  to  Mrs.  Meigs  after  that  fine 
morning  at  the  end  of  the  book  when  she  defi¬ 
nitely  asserted  her  independence.  Presently  they 
got  me  interested.  I,  too,  began  to  wonder,  what 
did  happen)  to  her  next?  While  I  wondered,  I 
saw  things  begin  to  happen. 

So  I  picked  her  up  and  carried  her  through 
“A  Nice  Long  Evening.”  Perhaps,  however,  it 
would  be  more  exact  to  say  that  she  picked 
me  up.  And  again  when  readers  began 
to  ask,  “What  happened  to  her  after  she 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Cunningham  in 
the  circulating  library?”  I  turned  around  and 
watched  to  see  what  did  happen. 

Once!  more  I  found  the  lady  ready  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  me — and  quite  prepared  to  take  the 
management  of  the  whole  thing  into  her  own 
hands.  The  result  was  “Mrs.  Meigs  and  Mr. 
Cunningham,”  in  1936. 

All  three  of  these  books  had  dealt  with  Mrs. 
Meigs  as  an  old  lady.  As  an  old  lady,  she  was 
established.  But  one  day  the  tantalizing  idea 
occurred  to  me,  Mrs.  Meigs  wasn’t  always  old. 
She  wasn’t  always  Mrs.  Meigs,  even.  What  had 
she  been  like  when  she  was  young?  And  what 
had  happened  in  those  days  to  turn  her  into  the 
kind  of  old  lady  she  became? 

To  write  a  book  about  her  as  a  girl  would  be 
to  reconstruct  the  youth  of  an  old  friend,  back 
in  the  days  long  before  I  was  born.  A  difficult 
task !  An  impossible  task,  indeed,  if  I  had  had  to 
do  it  off  my  own  bat. 

Luckily  I  didn’t  have  to  do  anything  except 
prove  myself  decently  receptive.  I  sat  at  the 
1  ypewriter,  and  before  my  eyes  Mrs.  Meigs 
turned  into  Carrie  Eaton.  Her  eyes  began  to 
sparkle,  her  hair  darkened.  The  decisiveness 
of  experience  gave  way  to  the  impulsiveness  of 
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youth.  But  the  determination  and  the  humor 
which  had  characterized  her  as  an  old  woman 
were  there  in  a  slightly  different  form.  The  girl 
wasn’t  mother  to  the  woman;  it  was  the  other 
way  around.  But  before  my  gratified  and  aston¬ 
ished  eyes,  Time  turned  backward. 

This  doesn’t  mean  that  I  had  no  work  to  do 
on  the  book;  and  perhaps  I  am  making  the  whole 
thing  sound  simpler  than  it  was.  But  the  point 
I  am  trying  to  make  is  this: 

So-called  “fictitious”  characters  seem  to  have 
an  independent  existence  in  their  own  medium. 
My  impression  is  that  they  wait  indefinitely  in  a 
sort  of  limbo,  from  which  it  is  the  author’s 
task  to  liberate  them.  It  is  also  the  author’s 
privilege — and,  in  the  end,  the  great  renunciation. 


For  after  you  have  for  months  or  perhaps 
years  lived  with  these  brain  children,  and  have 
come  to  know  them  more  intimately  than  you 
can  ever  know  anybody  in  what  we  invidiously 
term  “real  life,”  you  have  to  finish  the  book  and 
close  it  on  your  best  friends.  Perhaps  there  are 
authors  who  finish  a  book  simply  with  a  sense  of 
accomplishment.  I  finish  with  a  sense  that  I  am 
losing  something  with  which  I  am  reluctant 
to  part. 

“She  Was  Carrie  Eaton”  has  been  published. 
Young  Carrie  has  gone  the  way  of  her  older 
self.  She  belongs  to  the  readers  now:  belongs 
to  them  more,  perhaps,  than  she  now  does  to  me. 
She  has  left  me  feeling  a  little  lost  and  lone¬ 
some. 


So  You’re  Going  To  Write  a  Mystery 

by  KURT  STEEL 


THE  writer  of  mystery  stories  is  faced 
with  exactly  the  same  kind  of  problem 
as  the  writer  of  any  other  kind  of 
stories.  I  mean  the  honest  writer  of  mystery 
stories.  I  do  not  mean  the  compiler  of  puzzles 
in  the  form  of  pictures,  burnt  matches,  hairpins, 
confetti,  BVD  buttons,  cigar  ashes,  and  swatches 
of  that  old  shirt  with  the  frayed  collar. 

The  problem  of  compiling  a  puzzle  is  one 
which  belongs  properly  to  the  realm  of  logic  and 
mathematics.  As  such  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  problem  of  writing  a  story.  Nothing  what¬ 
ever.  If  you  intend  to  write  mysteries,  you  must 
understand  that,  and  you  must  bear  it  in  mind 
constantly.  You  must  learn,  first  of  all,  to  write 
a  story,  a  yarn,  fiction  that  is  honest  and  true 
in  its  own  right,  about  people  who  are  real  with 
that  impelling  reality  that  people  in  well  written 
fiction  have  always  had  since  Homer’s  day. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  any  story  of  whatever 
kind  is  a  mystery  story:  Any  good  story  always 
involves  the  sketching  of  a  question  whose  answer 
is  unclear  at  the  beginning,  it  takes  the  reader 
through  a  series  of  incidents  whose  cumulative 
effect  is  that  of  a  growing  necessity  for  this  rather 
than  that  culmination,  and  if  the  writer  is  a 
good  writer  he  ties  the  whole  thing  off  in  such  a 
way  that  you  put  the  book  down  and  think,  “Yes, 
it  had  to  be  that  way.” 

The  traditional  detective  story  is,  of  course, 


simply  a  freezing  of  this  universal  pattern  into 
one  small  and  cramping  mold.  The  “question” 
in  the  traditional  detective  story  is  always  the 
same:  “Who  killed  Cock  Robin?”  There  is  a 
death  and  an  obscure  imputation  of  guilt  which 
grows  less  and  less  obscure  through  a  series 
of  incidents,  until  their  cumulative  effect  gives 
the  “answer”  to  the  question  an  imperative  and 
inescapable  quality. 

Now  to  get  that  quality  into  your  story  is  to 
write  a  good  story;  to  fall  short  of  it  is  to  join 
the  ranks  of  the  type-slaves  whose  work  may  get 
published  to  be  sure — and  pay  off  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  cents  an  hour.  You  can  compile  puz¬ 
zles  in  prose  and  get  them  printed,  publishers 
being  what  they  are,  but  you  can’t  hope  to  make 
a  living  at  it  unless  you  can  hammer  out  words 
day  after  day  like  an  automatic  printer. 

Don’t  misunderstand  me.  I  mean  simply  that  to 
write  a  mystery  story  that  has  one  chance  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  of  making  the  magazines  that  pay, 
or  which  will  have  more  than  a  one-day  sale  as  a 
book,  you  must  concentrate  on  some  age-old  prob¬ 
lems  of  craftsmanship  in  addition  to  the  making 
of  a  pretty  puzzle  and  hiding  clues.  You  must 
learn  to  create  characters,  characters  equipped 
with  full  complements  of  the  vital  juices;  you 
must  learn  to  describe  a  scene  so  that  it  sticks  in 
the  reader’s  mind  more  vividly  than  the  daily 
scenes  of  his  own  life  because  you  have  selected 
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for  him  those  things  that  are  memorable  and 
ignored  the  rest;  you  must  learn  the  genuine 
springs  of  love  and  hate  and  fear  and  malice  and 
charity  and  dip  your  story  deep  in  them;  you 
must,  above  all,  never  cheapen  your  story  by 
sacrificing  what  you  know  to  be  the  truth  in 
order  to  achieve  a  flashy  effect. 

If  you  will  read  (or  re-read)  Dashiel  Ham¬ 
mett’s  “The  Maltese  Falcon”  you  will  see  what 
I  mean.  Who  cares  whether  a  ragpicker  or  a 
Kleagle  or  Floyd  Thursby  actually  killed  Miles 
Archer?  But  what  reader  can  put  that  book 
down  after  the  first  paragraph,  in  which  he  meets 
Sam  Spade  who  “looked  rather  pleasantly  like 
a  blond  Satan”?  And  who,  on  finishing  the 
book,  can  forget  Brigid  O’Shaughnessy,  Joel 
Cairo,  Gutman,  Spade  himself  (who,  despite  the 
brevity  of  his  career,  deserves  to  live  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Vidocq  and  Holmes)  ?  “The  Maltese 
Falcon”  is  a  book  you  do  not  forget,  and  it  is 
that  because  it  is  a  whale  of  a  good  yarn  about 
fascinating  people. 

If  you  expect  to  be  a  success  at  writing  mystery 
stories,  you  must  set  yourself  to  impressing  people 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  not  readily  forget 
the  stories  you  write.  That  is  the  test.  To  do 
that  you  must  create  something,  not  merely  re¬ 
cord  the  intricacies  of  a  puzzle. 

The  magazine  editors  have  a  stock  phrase 
which  is  a  good  one.  They  like  to  talk  about 
“reader  identification.”  What  they  mean  is  that 
a  cash  customer’s  experience  in  reading  your  story 
must  be  predominantly  emotional.  He  must,  in 
the  act  of  reading  what  you  have  written,  feel 
sympathy,  suspense,  hatred,  grief,  concupiscence, 
jubilation.  In  short,  he  must  participate  in 
events  which  are  dramatic  because  they  involve 
the  lives  of  genuine  people  brought  together  only 
incidentally  by  a  crime — genuine  people  whose 
glands,  mannerisms,  and  foibles  are  all  in  work¬ 
ing  order. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  out  pious  generalizations. 
Unfortunately  the  most  important  problem  can 
be  approached  only  in  terms  of  generalization. 
Each  writer  must  make  his  own  personal  applica¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  short  cut  to  good  writing,  no 
simple  catechism  that  will  do  the  trick. 

There  are,  however,  some  simple  and  forth¬ 
right  things  that  can  be  said  about  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  development  of  puzzles,  and  if  you  will 
keep  them  properly  subordinated  they  are  worth 
studying.  Perhaps  the  best  double-decalogue 


available  is  to  be  found  in  S.  S.  Van  Dine’s 
introduction  to  his  omnibus,  “Philo  Vance’s 
Murder  Cases.”  *  These  twenty  rules — seventeen 
of  which  should  be  committed  sternly  to  heart 
by  anyone  who  tries  to  construct  detective  stories 
— give  a  brilliant  and  simple  chart  of  the  pit- 
falls  to  be  skirted.  Mr.  Van  Dine,  to  be  sure, 
is  inclined  to  be  a  bit  hoity-toity  about  all  the 
things  I  have  been  saying  thus  far  in  this  article; 
but  “The  Maltese  Falcon”  or  “Red  Harvest”  or 
“The  Thin  Man”  will  serve  you  as  a  safe  anti¬ 
dote  to  his  formalism.  These  books  of  Ham¬ 
mett’s  are  superior  to  anything  Mr.  Van  Dine 
has  written  himself  precisely  because  they  break 
three  of  his  cherished  rules. 

In  general  I  should  substitute  the  three  follow¬ 
ing  maxims  for  the  dubious  trinity  in  Mr.  Van 
Dine’s  list : 

(a)  The  detective  (naturally  the  center  if  you 
are  writing  a  “detective”  mystery  story)  should 
not  monopolize  the  spotlight  to  such  an  extent 
that  his  associates  become  mere  lay  figures  slip¬ 
ping  in  and  out  of  the  wings  at  his  bidding.  In 
my  own  case  I  have  always  tried  to  round  out  the 
cast  of  every  story  with  several  characters,  each 
of  which  is  interesting  in  his  own  right  and  with 
whom  my  Henry  Hyer  must  share  the  stage 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not. 

(b)  The  detective  should  be  mortal  like  his 
opponent,  not  an  observer  of  human  frailties 
from  the  arctic  eminence  of  his  infallibility.  I 
have  always  been  very  careful  to  record  Hyer’s 
shortcomings  candidly,  never  to  gloss  over  his 
mistakes  and  the  jams  in  which  they  land  him. 
Anyone  who  likes  Hyer,  likes  him  as  a  human 
being,  not  a  calculating  machine. 

(c)  The  pattern  of  the  story  should  be  such 
that  minor  characters  are  permitted  to  manifest 
a  wider  range  of  emotional  response  than  merely 
fear,  bewilderment,  and  prostration  at  the  genius’s 
feet.  That  is,  they  should  reveal  idiosyncrasies, 
get  into  peripheral  scrapes,  make  love.  In  “Judas, 
Incorporated”  I  have  extended  this  emotional 
latitude  to  include  Hyer  himself. 

Those  specific  hints,  I  realize,  turned  into  gen¬ 
eralizations,  too.  That  shows  one  of  the  occupa¬ 
tional  diseases  of  writers.  To  talk  about  writing 
is  usually  to  talk  vaguely.  But  there  are  some 
simple  technical  rules  of  thumb,  nevertheless.  For 
example,  these: 

*  Mr.  Van  Dine’s  rules  for  writing  detective 
stories  are  reprinted  following  this  article. 
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( 1 )  Whenever  possible  have  your  quarry  con¬ 
vict  himself  out  of  his  own  mouth.  To  my  mind 
the  classic  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
Earl  Derr  Biggers’  “Charlie  Chan  Carries  On.” 

(2)  When  introducing  a  crucial  clue,  always 
follow  it  immediately — in  the  next  line,  I  mean — 
by  a  dramatic  situation  irrelevant  to  the  clue  as 
such.  You  thus  give  your  reader  no  time  to  as¬ 
similate  the  bit  of  evidence  until  you  are  ready 
for  him  to  do  so,  and  yet  no  cry  of  unfairness 
(the  cardinal  sin)  can  be  raised  against  you. 

(3)  Unless  you  are  gifted  with  an  imagination 
approaching  the  pathological,  avoid  complicated 
homicides.  Your  story  will  be  much  stronger  if 
you  use  one  of  the  comfortable  homey  ways  of 


doing  a  man  in  and  concentrate  on  complexity 
of  character. 

(4)  Use  as  few  stage  props  as  possible:  papers, 
jewels,  crepe  hair,  growling  thunder,  et  al. 

(5)  Keep  your  eye  and  your  reader’s  eye  on 
one  central  problem,  no  matter  how  many  muta¬ 
tions  are  thrown  in  for  variety’s  sake.  This  can 
be  done  by  occasional  brief  summations. 

(6)  Never  say  in  indirect  discourse  what  you 
can  put  in  lively  dialogue. 

(7)  Never,  under  any  circumstances,  allow 
the  editor  of  a  writers’  magazine  to  catch  you 
offguard  and  persuade  you  to  write  him  an  article 
about  the  writing  of  mystery  stories! 


Twenty  Rules  For  Writing  Detective  Stories 

by  S.  S.  VAN  DINE 


THE  detective  story  is  a  kind  of  intellectual 
game.  It  is  more — it  is  a  sporting  event.  And 
the  author  must  play  fair  with  the  reader.  He 
can  no  more  resort  to  trickeries  and  deceptions 
and  still  retain  his  honesty  than  if  he  cheated  in 
a  bridge  game.  He  must  outwit  the  reader,  and 
hold  the  reader’s  interest,  through  sheer  ingenuity. 
For  the  writing  of  detective  stories  there  are  very 
definite  laws — unwritten,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less 
binding:  and  every  respectable  and  self-respecting 
concocter  of  literary  mysteries  lives  up  to  them. 

Herewith,  then,  is  a  sort  of  Credo,  based  partly 
on  the  promptings  of  the  honest  author’s  inner 
conscience.  To  wit: 

1.  The  reader  must  have  equal  opportunity  with 
the  detective  for  solving  the  mystery.  All  clues 
must  be  plainly  stated  and  described. 

2.  No  wilful  tricks  or  deceptions  may  be  played 
on  the  reader  other  than  those  played  legitimately 
by  the  criminal  on  the  detective  himself. 

3.  There  must  be  no  love  interest  in  the  story. 
To  introduce  amour  is  to  clutter  up  a  purely  in¬ 
tellectual  experience  with  irrelevant  sentiment.  The 
business  in  hand  is  to  bring  a  criminal  to  the  bar 
of  justice,  not  to  bring  a  lovelorn  couple  to  the 
hymeneal  altar. 

4.  The  detective  himself,  or  one  of  the  official 
investigators,  should  never  turn  out  to  be  the  cul¬ 
prit.  This  is  bald  trickery,  on  a  par  with  offering 
someone  a  bright  penny  for  a  five-dollar  gold 
piece.  It’s  false  pretenses. 

5.  The  culprit  must  be  determined  by  logical 
deductions — not  by  accident  or  coincidence  or  un¬ 
motivated  confession.  To  solve  a  criminal  prob¬ 
lem  in  this  latter  fashion  is  like  sending  the  reader 
on  a  deliberate  wild-goose  chase,  and  then  telling 
him,  after  he  has  failed,  that  you  had  the  object 
of  his  search  up  your  sleeve  all  the  time.  Such 
an  author  is  no  better  than  a  practical  joker. 


6.  The  detective  novel  must  have  a  detective  in 
it;  and  a  detective  is  not  a  detective  unless  he  de¬ 
tects.  His  function  is  to  gather  clues  that  will 
eventually  lead  to  the  person  who  did  the  dirty 
work  in  the  first  chapter;  and  if  the  detective  does 
not  reach  his  conclusions  through  an  analysis  of 
those  clues,  he  has  no  more  solved  his  problem 
than  the  schoolboy  who  gets  his  answer  out  of  the 
back  of  the  arithmetic  book. 

7.  There  simply  must  be  a  corpse  in  a  detective 
novel,  and  the  deader  the  corpse  the  better.  No 
lesser  crime  than  murder  will  suffice.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  pages  is  far  too  much  pother  for  a  crime 
other  than  murder.  After  all,  the  reader’s  trouble 
and  expenditure  of  energy  must  be  rewarded. 
Americans  are  essentially  humane,  and  therefore 
a  tip-top  murder  arouses  their  sense  of  vengeance 
and  horror.  They  wish  to  bring  the  perpetrator 
to  justice;  and  when  “murder  most  foul,  as  in  the 
best  it  is,”  has  been  committed,  the  chase  is  on 
with  all  the  righteous  enthusiasm  of  which  the 
thrice  gentle  reader  is  capable. 

8.  The  problem  of  the  crime  must  be  solved 
by  strictly  naturalistic  means.  Such  methods  for 
learning  the  truth  as  slate-writing,  ouija-boards, 
mind-reading,  spiritualistic  seances,  crystal-gazing, 
and  the  like,  are  taboo.  A  reader  has  a  chance 
when  matching  his  wits  with  a  rationalistic  detec¬ 
tive,  but  if  he  must  compete  with  the  world  of 
spirits  and  go  chasing  about  the  fourth  dimension 
of  metaphysics,  he  is  defeated  ab  initio. 

9.  There  must  be  but  one  detective — that  is, 
but  one  protagonist  of  deduction — one  deus  ex 
machina.  To  bring  the  minds  of  three  or  four,  or 
sometimes  a  gang  of  detectives  to  bear  on  a  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  only  to  disperse  the  interest  and  break 
the  direct  thread  of  logic,  but  to  take  an  unfair 
advantage  of  the  reader,  who,  at  the  outset,  pits 
his  mind  against  that  of  the  detective  and  proceeds 
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to  do  mental  battle.  If  there  is  more  than  one 
detective,  the  reader  doesn’t  know  who  his  co- 
deductor  is.  It’s  like  making  the  reader  run  a 
race  with  a  relay  team. 

10.  The  culprit  must  turn  out  to  be  a  person 
who  has  played  a  more  or  less  prominent  part  in 
the  story — that  is,  a  person  with  whom  the  reader 
is  familiar  and  in  whom  he  takes  an  interest.  For 
a  writer  to  fasten  the  crime,  in  the  final  chapter, 
on  a  stranger  or  person  who  has  played  a  wholly 
unimportant  part  in  the  tale,  is  to  confess  to  his 
inability  to  match  wits  with  the  reader. 

11.  Servants — such  as  butlers,  footmen,  valets, 
game-keepers,  cooks,  and  the  like — must  not  be 
chosen  by  the  author  as  the  culprit.  This  is  beg¬ 
ging  a  noble  question.  It  is  a  too  easy  solution. 
It  is  unsatisfactory,  and  makes  the  reader  feel  that 
his  time  has  been  wasted.  The  culprit  must  be  a 
decidedly  worthwhile  person — one  who  wouldn’t 
ordinarily  come  under  suspicion;  for  if  the  crime 
was  the  sordid  work  of  a  menial,  the  author  would 
have  had  no  business  to  embalm  it  in  book-form. 

12.  There  must  be  but  one  culprit,  no  matter 
how  many  murders  are  committed.  The  culprit 
may,  of  course,  have  a  minor  helper  or  co-plotter; 
but  the  entires  onus  must  rest  on  one  pair  of 
shoulders:  the  entire  indignation  of  the  reader 
must  be  permitted  to  concentrate  on  a  single  black 
nature. 

13.  Secret  societies,  camorras,  mafias,  et  al., 
have  no  place  in  a  detective  story.  Here  the  author 
gets  into  adventure  fiction  and  secret-service  ro¬ 
mance.  A  fascinating  and  truly  beautiful  murder 
is  irremediably  spoiled  by  any  such  wholesale 
culpability.  To  be  sure,  the  murderer  in  a  detec¬ 
tive  novel  should  be  given  a  sporting  chance,  but 
it  is  going  too  far  to  grant  him  a  secret  society 
(with  its  ubiquitous  havens,  mass  protection,  etc.) 
to  fall  back  on.  No  high-class,  self-respecting 
murderer  would  want  such  odds  in  his  jousting- 
bout  with  the  police. 

14.  The  method  of  murder,  and  the  means  of 
detecting  it,  must  be  rational  and  scientific.  That 
is  to  say,  pseudo-science  and  purely  imaginative 
and  speculative  devices  are  not  to  be  tolerated  in 
the  roman  policier.  For  instance,  the  murder  of  a 
victim  by  a  newly  found  element — a  super-radium, 
let  us  say — is  not  a  legitimate  problem.  Nor  may 
a  rare  and  unknown  drug,  which  has  its  existence 
only  in  the  author’s  imagination,  be  administered. 
A  detective-story  writer  must  limit  himself,  toxi- 
cologically  speaking,  to  the  pharmacopoeia.  Once 
an  author  soars  into  the  realm  of  fantasy,  in  the 
Jules  Verne  manner,  he  is  outside  the  bounds  of 
detective  fiction,  cavorting  in  the  uncharted  reaches 
of  adventure. 

15.  The  truth  of  the  problem  must  at  all  times 
be  apparent — provided  the  reader  is  shrewd  enough 
to  see  it.  By  this  I  mean  that  if  the  reader,  after 
learning  the  explanation  for  the  crime,  should  re¬ 
read  the  book,  he  would  see  that  the  solution  had, 
in  a  sense,  been  staring  him  in  the  face — that  all 


the  clues  really  pointed  to  the  culprit — and  that, 
if  he  had  been  as  clever  as  the  detective,  he  could 
have  solved  the  mystery  himself  without  going  on 
to  the  final  chapter.  That  the  clever  reader  does 
often  thus  solve  the  problem  goes  without  saying. 
And  one  of  my  basic  theories  of  detective  fiction 
is  that,  if  a  detective  story  is  fairly  and  legitimately 
constructed,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  solution 
from  all  readers.  There  will  inevitably  be  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  them  just  as  shrewd  as  the  author; 
and  if  the  author  has  shown  the  proper  sports¬ 
manship  and  honesty  in  his  statement  and  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  crime  and  its  clues,  these  perspicacious 
readers  will  be  able,  by  analysis,  elimination  and 
logic,  to  put  their  fingers  on  the  culprit  as  soon  as 
the  detective  does.  And  herein  lies  the  zest  of 
the  game.  Herein  we  have  an  explanation  for  the 
fact  that  readers  who  would  spurn  the  ordinary 
“popular”  novel  will  read  detective  stories  un- 
blushingly. 

16.  A  detective  novel  should  contain  no  long 
descriptive  passages,  no  literary  dallying  with  side- 
issues,  no  subtly  worked-out  character  analyses, 
no  “atmospheric”  preoccupations.  Such  matters 
have  no  vital  place  in  a  record  of  crime  and  de¬ 
duction.  They  hold  up  the  action,  and  introduce 
issues  irrelevant  to  the  main  purpose,  which  is  to 
state  a  problem,  analyze  it,  and  bring  it  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion.  To  be  sure,  there  must  be  a 
sufficient  descriptiveness  and  character  delineation 
to  give  the  novel  verisimilitude;  but  when  an 
author  of  a  detective  story  has  reached  that  lit¬ 
erary  point  where  he  has  created  a  gripping  sense 
of  reality  and  enlisted  the  reader’s  interest  and 
sympathy  in  the  characters  and  the  problem,  he 
has  gone  as  far  in  the  purely  “literary”  technique 
as  is  legitimate  and  compatible  with  the  needs  of 
a  criminal-problem  document.  A  detective  story 
is  a  grim  business,  and  the  reader  goes  to  it,  not 
for  literary  furbelows  and  style  and  beautiful  de¬ 
scriptions  and  the  projection  of  moods,  but  for 
mental  stimulation  and  intellectual  activity — just 
as  he  goes  to  a  ball  game  or  to  a  cross-word 
puzzle.  Lectures  between  innings  at  the  Polo 
Grounds  on  the  beauties  of  nature  would  scarcely 
enhance  the  interest  in  the  struggle  between  two 
contesting  baseball  nines;  and  disssertations  on 
etymology  and  orthography  interspersed  in  the 
definitions  of  a  cross-word  puzzle  would  tend  only 
to  irritate  the  solver  bent  on  making  the  words 
interlock  correctly. 

17.  A  professional  criminal  must  never  be 
shouldered  with  the  guilt  of  a  crime  in  a  detective 
story.  Crimes  by  house-breakers  and  bandits  are 
the  province  of  the  police  department — not  of 
authors  and  brilliant  amateur  detectives.  Such 
crimes  belong  to  the  routine  work  of  the  Homicide 
Bureaus.  A  really  fascinating  crime  is  one  com¬ 
mitted  by  a  pillar  of  a  church,  or  a  spinster  noted 
for  her  charities. 

18.  A  crime  in  a  detective  story  must  never 
turn  out  to  be  an  accident  or  a  suicide.  To  end  an 
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odyssey  of  sleuthing  with  such  an  anti-climax  is 
to  play  an  unpardonable  trick  on  the  reader.  If 
a  book-buyer  should  demand  his  two  dollars  back 
on  the  ground  that  the  crime  was  a  fake,  any  court 
with  a  sense  of  justice  would  decide  in  his  favor 
and  add  a  stinging  reprimand  to  the  author  who 
thus  hoodwinked  a  trusting  and  kind-hearted 
reader. 

19.  The  motives  for  all  crimes  in  detective 
stories  should  be  personal.  International  plottings 
and  war  politics  belong  in  a  different  category  of 
fiction — in  secret-service  tales,  for  instance.  But  a 
murder  story  must  be  kept  gemutlich,  so  to  speak. 
It  must  reflect  the  reader’s  everyday  experiences, 
and  give  him  a  certain  outlet  for  his  own  repressed 
dsires  and  emotions. 

20.  And  (to  give  my  Credo  an  even  score  of 
items)  I  herewith  list  a  few  of  the  devices  which  no 
self-respecting  detective-story  writer  will  now  avail 
himself  of.  They  have  been  employed  too  often, 
and  are  familiar  to  all  true  lovers  of  literary  crime. 
To  use  them  is  a  confession  of  the  author’s  in¬ 


eptitude  and  lack  of  originality. 

(a)  Determining  the  identity  of  the  culprit  by 
comparing  the  butt  of  a  cigarette  left  at  the  scene 
of  the  crime  with  the  brand  smoked  by  a  suspect. 

(b)  The  bogus  spiriualistic  seance  to  frighten 
the  culprit  into  giving  himself  away. 

(c)  Forged  finger-prints. 

(d)  The  dummy-figure  alibi. 

(e)  The  dog  that  does  not  bark  and  thereby  re¬ 
veals  the  fact  that  the  intruder  is  familiar. 

(f)  The  final  pinning  of  the  crime  on  a  twin,  or 
a  relative  who  looks  exactly  like  the  suspected,  but 
innocent,  person. 

(g)  The  hypodermic  syringe  and  the  knock-out 
drops. 

(h)  The  commission  of  the  murder  in  a  locked 
room  after  the  police  have  actually  broken  in. 

(i)  The  word-association  test  for  guilt. 

(j)  The  cipher,  or  code  letter,  which  is  eventual¬ 
ly  unravelled  by  the  sleuth. 

(Reprinted  by  permission  of  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons) 


Your  Juvenile  Audience  -  II 

by  MAY  EMERY  HALL 


THE  children  who  fall  into  the  class  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  the  juniors  are  more 
developed  than  those  of  primary  age,  for 
one  thing,  and  come  nearer  our  own  mental  level. 
They  can  stand  longer  and  less  simply-plotted 
stories.  They  are  old  enough  to  be  interested 
in  serials,  too,  the  element  of  continuity  not  tax¬ 
ing  their  mental  powers  as  it  does  their  younger 
brothers’  and  sisters’.  At  the  same  time,  the  story 
should  be  presented  with  directness  and  clarity. 
Confusing  complications  which  involve  a  shifting 
of  the  time  element  back  and  forth  should  be 
avoided. 

Activity  continues  to  be  an  important  factor 
if  the  writer  would  successfully  meet  the  story 
needs  of  the  juniors.  This  is  implied  in  the 
title  “What  To  Do,”  one  of  the  story  papers 
of  this  group.  The  collecting  fever  becomes  ap¬ 
parent,  hobbies  are  supremely  important.  The 
juniors’  bedrooms  are  cluttered  with  stamps,  geo¬ 
logical  specimens,  Indian  arrow-heads  and  such. 

Aside  from  accumulating  treasures,  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  group  engage  in  other  forms  of  ac¬ 
tivity  with  the  same  absorbing  enthusiasm.  This 
is  plainly  indicated  by  the  themes  most  often 
asked  for  by  the  editors  —  mystery,  discovery, 
adventure.  The  juniors  delight  in  secrets.  Caves 
and  abandoned  shacks  fascinate  them.  The  titles 
of  some  of  the  stories  I  have  sold  to  editors  of 


junior- age  publications  are  suggestive: 

The  Mysterious  Attic 
The  Unshot  Arrow 
Andy  Discovers  a  New  World 
The  Duchess  Disappears 
The  Hidden  Key 

The  social  group  story  becomes  more  promi¬ 
nent  than  with  the  younger  children.  A  get- 
together  spirit  binds  the  fictional  characters  in 
co-operative  units.  The  juniors  are  too  young 
for  deep  problems,  but  not  too  young  to  have 
their  social  instinct  developed  to  a  considerable 
degree.  By  means  of  the  group  play  and  work 
which  the  writer  presents,  they  learn  something 
of  fair  play  and  good  sportsmanship.  They 
follow  actors  who  join  forces  in  tracking  down 
the  mystery  that  baffles  them,  or  they  engage 
vicariously  in  thrilling  adventures  entered  into 
collectively.  They  see  various  contests  sponsored, 
not  by  individuals,  but  by  classes,  schools  and 
clubs.  Sailing,  skating,  bicycling  and  hobby  fairs 
provide  a  few  of  the  outlets  of  superabundant 
energy  of  which  the  writer  for  this  age  can  make 
use.  This  type  of  story  by  no  means  eliminates 
girl  participators. 

In  a  word,  the  juniors  are  inclined  to  be  rank 
realists,  which  accounts  for  modern  factual  back¬ 
grounds  predominating  over  the  fairy  and  fanci¬ 
ful,  though  in  certain  publications  outside  the 
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church-school  groups,  such  as  Story  Parade , 
the  purely  imaginative  story  does  find  a  place. 

This  brings  us  to  the  concretely  helpful  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled  “Our  Own  Book  Reviews,”  repre¬ 
senting  an  illuminating  experiment  conducted  last 
year  by  the  Association  for  Arts  in  Childhood, 
sponsor  of  Story  Parade.  In  small  compass 
have  been  collected  102  brief,  original  reviews 
of  juvenile  books  of  the  year  written  by  the  jun¬ 
ior-age  boy  and  girl  readers  themselves.  Natur¬ 
ally,  they  emphasize  those  features  which  have 
made  the  most  favorable  impression  and  this  with 
the  refreshing  frankness  of  youth.  Thus: 

*“I  enjoyed  this  book  very  much  because  it  was 
full  of  laughs. 

“This  story  keeps  you  guessing  what’s  going 
to  happen  next. 

“It  is  just  chuck  full  of  interesting  photos. 

“No  matter  how  much  you  read  of  it,  you’ll 
always  want  more. 

“I  like  stories  based  on  real  facts  like  this 
adventure.” 

The  young  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
hesitate  to  voice  what  they  do  not  like  in  the 
reading  line,  not  infrequently  damning  it  with 
faint  praise. 

“Although  slow  in  getting  started,  the  story 
gets  better  later  on. 

“Even  though  the  stories  were  fairy  tales,  they 
were  very  good.” 

Note  the  modifying  “even  though”  of  the  last 
sentence.  How  better  could  the  small  reviewer 
have  indicated  that  he  wishes  it  understood  he 
has  graduated  from  the  land-of-make-believe  ? 
Modern  realism  again! 

Though  the  juvenile  commentators  did  not 
realize  what  they  were  doing,  in  those  artless 
reviews  they  have  provided  a  series  of  reliable 
guide-posts  for  your  direction  and  mine.  In 
spirit,  if  not  in  actual  words,  they  have  said, 
“Put  into  the  stories  you  write  for  us  suspense, 
drama,  action,  briskness  of  style,  pictorial  appeal, 
up-to-date  interests,  and  we  will  read  them.” 

No  fixed  length  for  the  junior-age  story  can 
be  set  because  of  the  differing  policies  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  publications.  Practically  none,  however,  run 
over  2500  words  and  several  magazines  place 
the  maximum  limit  at  2000  words  or  even  less. 
The  minimum  length  is  generally  1000  words. 

*  With  permission  from  The  Association  of 
Arts  in  Childhood  and  Story  Parade,  publishers  of 
“Our  Own  Book  Reviews.” 


Coming  to  the  intermediate  or  ’teen-age  group, 
we  find  a  greater  diversity  of  juvenile  interests 
than  is  apparent  in  the  two  younger  groups  which 
have  been  discussed.  Thus  a  number  of  publish¬ 
ing  houses  issue  one  magazine  for  girls,  another 
for  boys.  In  the  David  C.  Cook  list  are  The 
Boys'  World  and  The  Girls’  Companion,  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Christian  Education  pub¬ 
lishes  The  Pioneer  for  boys  and  Queens’  Gar¬ 
dens  for  girls,  while  the  American  Baptist  Pub¬ 
lication  Society  makes  a  similar  distinction  by 
issuing  Youth’s  World  for  masculine  juniors  and 
Girl’s  World  for  feminine  juniors. 

The  writer  must  not  gain  the  idea  from  this 
that  all  boys’  magazines  carry  stories  dealing 
exclusively  with  boy  characters  or  that  girls’ 
magazines  limit  themselves  to  girl  characters, 
though  the  leading  characters  are  definitely  one 
or  the  other.  A  fairly  general  editorial  policy 
is  to  combine  the  two  sexes  in  the  same  story, 
though  more  rarely  in  the  boys’  publications  than 
in  those  intended  for  girl  readers.  We  are  all 
well  aware  that  boys  are  apt  to  sniff  at  “girl 
stuff,”  but  that  the  girls  themselves  are  intensely 
interested  in  the  more  robust  stories  read  by  their 
brothers,  often  choosing  them  in  preference  to  the 
types  written  specially  for  them.  If  the  boys 
could  be  induced  to  read  more  absorbing,  wide¬ 
awake  fiction  in  which  sisters,  girl  cousins  and 
classmates  associate  with  the  male  characters, 
it  would  tend  to  establish  improved  comradely 
relations  between  boys  and  girls  in  actual  life. 
Such  is  the  editorial  objective,  surely,  and  the 
writer’s  opportunity. 

A  more  mature  style  and  greater  complica¬ 
tion  of  plot  are  allowable  with  the  group  under 
consideration  than  was  desirable  with  the  two 
younger  groups.  Definite  problems  are  to  be 
presented  and  worked  out  satisfactorily,  the  solu¬ 
tion  being  in  the  hands  of  the  young  actors  them¬ 
selves. 

With  the  boys  in  this  classification,  growing 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  sports.  The  athletic  pro¬ 
gram  becomes  increasingly  strenuous  with  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  baseball  and  football.  Teamwork  is 
stressed.  This  is  a  logical  outcome  of  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  attention  paid  by  educators  and  parents 
to  the  psychological  value  of  play,  the  social 
education  inherent  in  games.  Far  more  than 
physical  skill  and  triumphant  victory  are  involved 
in  the  acceptable  sports  story. 

Twelve  to  sixteen  is  the  Boy  Scout  age  and 
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therefore  hiking,  camping,  tests  of  endurance  find 
a  prominent  place  among  the  stories  written  for 
the  intermediate  boys.  In  everything  pertaining 
to  virile,  out-door  adventure,  the  average  editor 
would  have  it  appear  that  it  has  been  prepared 
by  masculine  authors  for  masculine  readers,  so 
that  when  a  woman  writer  turns  out  a  success¬ 
ful  story  of  this  character,  she  may  find  her 
authorship  indicated  only  by  her  initials  or  mid¬ 
dle  name  (provided  it  sounds  like  a  man’s)  at¬ 
tached  to  her  surname.  I  have  had  this  liberty 
practiced  by  the  blue  pencil  more  than  once. 
“Alice  Morton  Rich”  may  be  a  prolific  writer 
of  successful  girls’  stories  and  at  the  same  time, 
as  “A.  M.  Rich”  or  “Morton  Rich,”  turn  out 
such  absorbing  Indian  tales  for  boys  that  the 
latter  will  be  easily  fooled  about  the  sex  of  the 
author.  I  mention  this  because  it  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  few  cases  which  present  a  really  good 
reason  for  deviating  from  one’s  established  name. 

The  ’teen-age  boys,  especially  the  older  ones  of 
the  group,  are  usually  interested  in  the  radio, 
aviation,  invention  and  science.  These  themes 
are  perhaps  best  handled  by  the  man  writer, 
who  must  bring  to  his  task  an  accurate  and  com¬ 
prehensive  knowledge  of  the  data  which  he  in¬ 
troduces. 

What  of  the  interests  of  the  ’teen-age  girl? 
They  are  not  wholly  out  of  the  sports  class, 
basketball  and  tennis  furnishing  particularly  good 
backgrounds.  Girl  Scout  activities  are  likewise 
popular.  The  official  organ  of  the  Girl  Scout 
movement  is  The  American  Girl.  Many  home 
stories  are  being  accepted,  also  those  which  treat 
of  public-school  and  boarding-school  experiences. 

For  both  boys  and  girls  of  this  group  the 
range  of  desirable  subjects  is  a  wide  one.  The 
important  thing  to  remember  is  that  theme  and 
treatment  must  be  interesting. 

The  average  teen-age  story  runs  anywhere  be¬ 
tween!  1000  and  2500  words,  though  those  pub¬ 
lished  by  magazines  of  general  scope  (in  distinc¬ 
tion  from  the  church-school  papers)  are  consid¬ 
erably  longer.  Thus  St.  Nicholas  and  Open 
Road  for  Boys  accept  manuscripts  as  lengthy  as 
3500  words,  The  American  Girl,  3700,  The 
American  Boy  and  Boys'  Life,  4500.  In  the 
religious  field  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the 
last  few  years  to  cut  down.  Certain  church- 
school  papers  which  formerly  published  stories 
3000  words  in  length  are  now  asking  for  2500- 
word  stories. 


The  senior  group  somewhat  overlaps  the  inter¬ 
mediate  group,  ranging  in  age  from  sixteen  years 
through  the  college  period.  We  may  think  of  it 
as  a  near-adult  classification,  for  the  stories  which 
come  under  this  heading  are  often  mature  enough 
to  be  enjoyed,  not  alone  by  the  young  people  for 
whom  they  are  written,  but  by  parents  and  other 
older  members  of  the  family  as  well. 

At  all  times  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  youthful  readers  are  not  a  fixed  quan¬ 
tity  and  that  story  patterns  change  as  well.  This 
fluctuation  is  especially  applicable  to  the  needs  of 
this  oldest  group.  The  swift-moving,  outside 
world  catches  the  senior  boys  and  girls  in  its 
breathless  swirl,  as  it  does  those  of  adult  years, 
and  as  an  inevitable  result  of  new  stimuli  in  the 
form  of  changing  interests  and  occupations,  the 
stories  for  this  age  must  reflect  the  shifting  mod¬ 
ern  trends.  The  older  boys  and  girls  are  indeed 
“stepping  up,”  even  to  the  point  of  making  us 
who  help  supply  their  reading  matter  almost  jit¬ 
tery  as  to  our  ability  to  keep  the  necessary  lap 
ahead.  No  sooner  do  we  work  out  an  acceptable 
story  pattern  for  this  year  than  we  are  besieged 
by  the  speculation,  “But  what  about  next  year’s 
pattern  and  that  of  the  year  after?” 

If  we  would  be  successful,  then,  in  writing  for 
the  senior  group,  we  must  learn  to  be  adaptable. 
It  does  not  help  in  the  least  to  decry  sensational 
movies  and  lurid  radio  programs  as  the  cause 
of  this  growing  sophistication.  Whatever  the 
underlying  cause,  the  author’s  business  is  to  recog¬ 
nize  its  existence  and  fit  his  story  to  up-to-the- 
minute  requirements.  By  meeting  the  worst  with 
something  equally  bad?  Not  at  all.  But  by 
substituting  something  finer  which  will,  at  the 
same  time,  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  with 
adults  growing  younger  every  day,  a  reverse 
process  is  taking  place  with  their  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  who  are  growing  older  every  day. 

In  studying  the  story  themes  which  editors 
approve  for  the  senior  group,  we  find  that  ath¬ 
letic  activity  still  holds  its  own,  rivalry  between 
different  preparatory  schools  on  football  and  base¬ 
ball  fields  furnishing  exciting  material.  Perhaps 
you,  as  well  as  I,  are  rather  tired  of  hearing 
from  the  lips  of  our  young  people,  on  any  and  all 
occasions,  the  sporty  vernacular  so  in  vogue  at 
the  present  time.  This  one  “plays  the  game,” 
that  one  “takes  it  on  the  chin,”  still  a  third 
“gives  a  knockout  blow.”  Nevertheless,  as  long 
as  these  terms  connote  fairness,  fortitude  and 
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similar  sturdy  virtues,  their  use  should  not  be 
discouraged,  though  they  may  smack  over-much 
of  the  gridiron  and  boxing-ring.  It  all  points  to 
the  popularity  of  sport  in  life  and  fiction  both. 
If  you  can  do  a  story  of  this  character  expertly, 
you  are  fortunate. 

Science  and  invention  are  of  intense  interest  to 
the  average  senior  as  they  are  to  the  intermediate- 
age  reader.  Business,  too,  is  beginning  to  occupy 
an  important  place  in  the  story  output  for  young 
people.  The  older  boys  and  girls  want  to  earn 
money  today,  and  they  dream  of  making  places 
for  themselves  in  the  world.  These  very  natural 
desires  have  given  rise  to  the  so-called  “vocation¬ 
al”  or  “career”  story,  which  has  come  into  its  own 
with  a  bound  and  bids  fair  to  remain  a  perennial 
favorite.  A  distinctly  modern  type,  it  has  so 
many  interesting  angles  that  it  warrants  the  de¬ 
tailed  handling  it  is  given  later  on.  The  element 
of  romance  now  enters  the  picture.  The  al¬ 
lowable  amount  you  may  weave  into  the  story 
will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  individual  editor. 
This  you  can  guage  by  inquiry  or  by  a  careful 
examination  of  senior  magazines.  Adventure  and 
mystery  continue  to  be  acceptable. 

In  this  most  mature  group  stories  are  fairly 
long,  ranging  usually  from  3000  to  3500  words, 
even  a  maximum  length  of  4000  words  being 
permissible  in  a  few  cases,  as  with  The  Epworth 
Highroad.  Two  or  three  publications,  including 
Young  People’s  Paper  and  Young  People’s  Week¬ 
ly,  set  the  wordage  limit  at  approximately  2500. 
The  Epworth  Herald  calls  for  8oo-word  stories, 
but  this  is  a  most  unusual  demand  where  young 
people  are  concerned. 

I  have  said  nothing  thus  far  about  the 
humorous  story  for  any  of  the  juvenile  groups,  so 
I  shall  make  a  few  suggestions  at  this  point.  Al¬ 
ways  a  promising  bet,  humor  is  being  given 
increasing  prominence  in  magazine  stories  and 
book-publishing  lists.  In  the  Story  Parade  Red 
Book  of  1937,  eleven  humorous  stories  are  re¬ 
printed,  the  greatest  number  under  any  classifica¬ 


tion  presented  in  this  excellent  anthology. 

An  earnest  word  of  caution  is,  however,  in 
order.  The  normal  boy  or  girl  does  love  a  story 
which  is  “full  of  laughs,”  but,  unfortunately,  the 
juvenile  writer  too  often  confuses  a  subtle  humor 
appreciated  by  himself  and  other  adults  with 
what  the  child  can  comprehend  and  enjoy.  The 
seniors  and  ’teen-agers  can  usually  be  trusted  to 
see  the  point  of  a  really  good  humorous  story; 
but  in  writing  for  children  of  the  junior  age,  a 
constant  check-up  should  be  made  to  avoid  having 
the  humor  go  over  their  heads. 

And  what  about  the  youngest  group?  Here 
humor  is  a  ticklish  quantity.  What  is  funny  to 
a  child  of  primary  age  often  does  not  strike  the 
adult  as  at  all  amusing.  I  once  knew  a  five-year- 
old  who  went  off  into  a  paroxysm  of  laughter  at 
the  dinner  table.  “Why,  Billy,  what’s  the  mat¬ 
ter?”  inquired  his  bewildered  father.  “If  I  told 
you,”  answered  Billy  as  soon  as  he  could  control 
himself,  “you  wouldn’t  understand.”  And  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  small  boy  overstated  the  case. 

“All  my  associates  thought  the  book  extremely 
funny,”  confessed  a  librarian  to  me  recently,  “and 
were  somewhat  disgusted  because  I  didn’t  chuckle 
with  them.”  The  story  to  which  she  referred 
was  a  new  and  popular  one  intended  for  very 
young  children,  which  had  been  acclaimed  by 
critics  far  and  wide.  “There  was  humor  in  it 
of  a  sort — yes,”  went  on  the  speaker,  “but  it  was 
of  a  decidedly  adult  sort.  The  others  vehemently 
disagreed  with  me,  so  I  decided  to  put  the  matter 
to  a  test.  At  the  first  good  opportunity,  I  read 
the  story  aloud  to  the  children  at  the  library  and 
watched  their  reaction.  There  wasn’t  any! 
That  is,  unless  you  could  call  an  indifferent 
blankness  of  countenance  such.” 

This  incident  is  not  meant  as  a  discouraging 
warning  to  avoid  humor  entirely  in  writing  for 
the  very  young,  but  rather  as  a  suggestive  hint 
that  the  writer  make  sure  he  has  a  fairly  good 
idea  of  the  mental  capacity  of  his  primary  audi¬ 
ence  before  he  attempts  this  type  of  story. 


The  Way  to  a  Million  Words 

by  LEO  MARGULIES 

Editorial  Director,  Standard  Magazines — publishers  of  twenty-five  popular  “pulps” 


MR..  AND  MRS.  American  Author,  a 
million  pennies  pass  through  our  port¬ 
als  each  month.  And  it’s  all  yours — 
for  the  writing. 

Every  month  a  golden  stream  of  checks  bear¬ 
ing  the  flourish  of  Ned  Pines’  signature  flows 
steadily  from  the  inner  sanctum  of  the  story- 
hungry  editorial  offices  of  Standard  Magazines, 
Inc.  Every  month  good  money  is  exchanged 
for  a  million  good  words.  Why?  Because  every 
month  that  many  words,  and  more,  are  required 
to  make  a  complete  whole  of  each  of  the  twenty- 
five  monthly  and  bi-monthly  publications  that 
pour  from  the  printing  press  hoppers  that  turn 
manuscripts  into  magazines. 

Over  the  doors  of  our  editorial  offices  might 
well  appear  a  slogan  similar  to  the  famous  quota¬ 
tion  which  adorns  the  main  Post  Office  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Nothing  must  delay  the 
fiction  makers  in  their  appointed  task  of  bringing 
mental  relaxation  to  their  millions  of  readers. 
Regardless  of  the  vicissitudes  which  assail  nearly 
every  other  line  of  endeavor  in  these  somewhat 
complex  United  States,  the  magazine  show  must 
go  on. 

Because  the  magazine  show  must  go  on,  there 
is  a  golden  hoard  ready  to  drop  into  the  laps  of 
writers  who  seriously  consider  and  study  our  mar¬ 
ket.  Of  course,  it  requires  interest  on  their  part 
— and  close  application.  What  of  it?  As  Mary 
Heaton  Vorse  so  aptly  said,  “Genius  is  the  ability 
to  apply  the  seat  of  the  pants  to  the  seat  of  the 
chair.” 

There  is  scarcely  a  field  which  we  do  not  cover, 
in  some  cases  with  more  than  one  magazine. 
Ours  is  a  gigantic  fiction  mart  that  is  genuinely 
copy-mad.  Consequently  a  diligent  study  of  our 
books — their  needs  and  individual  requirements — 
offers  a  grand  opportunity  to  every  writer.  But 
the  writer  must  aim  straight  to  hit  our  needs. 

Oh,  I  know  it  will  be  said — it  has  been  said — 
that  a  careful  reading  of  our  magazines  will  belie 
the  various  do's  and  donts  handed  down  by  us. 
But  again,  what  of  it?  That  is  really  a  good 
sign,  isn’t  it?  For  it  tends  to  show  that  writers 
with  the  courage  to  try  something  different  can 


make  our  pages.  An  exceptionally  good  story — 
even  though  it  violates  most  of  our  taboos — has 
an  excellent  chance  always. 

A  word  of  caution,  however.  Breaking  taboos 
is  not  the  best  procedure  in  doing  a  story  for  us. 
Writing  at  us  is  the  thing.  Writing  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  one  of  our  magazines  is  even  more  defi¬ 
nitely  the  thing.  It  is  much  easier  to  sell  us  a 
story  by  selecting  and  studying  an  individual  mag¬ 
azine  and  writing  directly  at  that  particular  book. 
Close  analysis  shows  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
stories  in  any  one  issue  of  our  Thrilling  Group 
conform  with  reasonable  closeness  to  a  pattern 
that  has  been  carefully  planned  for  that  magazine. 

Room  for  new  authors?  Plenty.  The  pages 
of  our  magazines  have  been  graced  with  more 
new  writers  these  last  two  years  than  at  any 
period  in  our  publishing  existence.  This  is  defi¬ 
nitely  a  healthy  sign.  The  discovery  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  authors  is  the  biggest  thrill  in  a 
busy  editorial  shop.  That  may  be  an  old  adage — 
but  it  remains  a  true  one. 

Believe  it  or  not,  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  piece 
on  the  requisites  of  the  Standard  magazines.  I’d 
better  buckle  down  to  my  job.  The  following 
pointers  are  designed  to  be  of  substantial  help  to 
authors  writing  at  our  market. 

With  crime  receiving  most  of  the  attention  of 
the  pen-pushers  we’ll  turn  first  to  our  detective 
books. 

When  submitting  material  for  our  detective 
magazines,  two  things  must  be  kept  in  mind: 

All  short  detective  stories  up  to  six  thousand 
words  in  length  are  considered  for  all  of  the  six 
detective  magazines  we  publish.  And  each  mag¬ 
azine  uses  different  word  lengths  for  the  feature 
spots;  these  longer  stories  must  be  aimed  directly 
at  the  individual  magazine. 

In  Phantom  Detective,  G-Men,  and  Black 
Book  Detective  we  use  a  book-length  lead  novel. 
These  are  done  by  special  arrangement,  as  they 
feature  our  famous  characters,  Dick  Van  Loan, 
the  Phantom  Detective;  Dan  Fowler,  ace  of  the 
F.  B.  I.  and  Tony  Quinn,  the  Black  Bat.  Au¬ 
thors  who  believe  themselves  capable  of  turning 
out  a  satisfactory  lead  are  invited  to  submit 
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synopses.  Naturally  we  must  insist  on  a  writer 
being  an  old  hand  at  long  novels  and  a  recog¬ 
nized  “name”  in  the  pulp  field.  But  short 
stories  up  to  six  thousand  words,  completing  a 
well-rounded  issue,  offer  plenty  of  room  for  au¬ 
thors  not  so  well  known.  After  all,  one  doesn’t 
become  a  big  name  over  night. 

Detective  Novels  uses  a  fifteen-  to  twenty- 
thousand-word  short  novel — and  we  are  wide 
open  for  them.  Shorts  up  to  six  thousand  words, 
too.  Thrilling  Detective  runs  a  short  lead  novel 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  thousand  words;  two  or 
three  novelettes,  eight  to  ten  thousand  words; 
short  stories  up  to  six  thousand  words.  In  Pop¬ 
ular  Detective  four  novelettes  of  eight  to  ten 
thousand  words  are  published,  and  short  stories 
up  to  six  thousand.  In  the  short-story  lengths 
for  this  particular  book  we  frequently  use  a  yarn 
that  is  more  or  less  off-trail,  provided  it  is  a 
knockout.  But  it  must  have  emotional  punch 
and  be  interesting. 

Story  ingredients  for  all  our  detective  mag¬ 
azines  should  have  vigorous  pace,  good  fast  ac¬ 
tion,  ingenuity  of  plot,  solidity  of  characteriza¬ 
tion,  and  sound  motivation.  We  use  a  variety 
of  story  types,  from  the  straight  crime  detection 
to  the  semi-hardboiled.  Most  important  of  all, 
story  excitement  should  begin  with  the  first 
sentence. 

Many  an  interesting  yarn  is  spoiled  by  weak 
motivation,  by  a  lack  of  clever  sleuthing,  or  by 
clumsy  attempts  to  mislead  the  reader.  There  is 
no  real  need  for  the  hero  to  be  a  detective  by 
profession,  but  the  burden  of  the  detective  work 
and  the  task  of  bringing  the  criminal  to  justice 
must  fall  on  him. 

Nor  should  such  stories  be  cluttered  up  with 
the  romantic  element.  Even  if  a  woman  angle  is 
desirable,  the  conflict  in  such  human-interest  type 
stories  should  be  dramatic  and  punch-packed,  not 
mawkish. 

Detective  story  plotting,  in  my  experience,  has 
in  the  greater  number  of  instances  been  a  stumb¬ 
ling  block  to  authors.  The  freshness  of  their 
ideas  too  often  seems  to  leave  them  early  in  the 
game.  They  get  “thought  out” — or  think  they 
do.  What  most  of  them  need,  after  pounding 
out  a  certain  number  of  stories,  is  a  fresh  view¬ 
point. 

I  recall  an  author  coming  into  my  office  one 
day  in  a  rather  dejected  mood.  He  had  been 
doing  quite  a  bit  of  detective  stuff  for  us — good 


stuff,  too — but  this  time  he  had  appeared  without 
the  expected  story. 

“It’s  no  use,  Leo,”  he  told  me.  “I  just  haven’t 
got  an  idea  in  my  head,  and  I  can’t  get  one.” 

“Nonsense,”  I  objected.  “What’s  the  matter 
with  you?” 

He  grinned  a  little  ruefully.  “I  can’t  seem 
to  think  of  another  detective  plot  to  save  my 
soul.” 

“Fiddlesticks!”  I  said,  not  exactly  using  that 
phrase.  “Plots  are  where  you  find  them.  Why, 
this  very  office  might  be  full  of  plots.  Unwrit¬ 
ten  ones,”  I  hastened  to  add,  eyeing  the  several 
hundred  unpublished  books  and  magazines  on  my 
shelves. 

“If  you  can  show  me  where — how — ”  he  be¬ 
gan,  but  I  was  already  pointing  to  a  one-volume 
encyclopedia  that  had  just  come  in  that  day. 

“There,”  I  said.  “There  are  a  thousand  plots 
for  you.  Take  that  and  get  out  of  here,  and 
see  what  you  can  do  with  it.” 

And  in  his  fertile  mind,  feeding  on  that  book, 
an  idea  was  born — and  a  fiction  character  who 
became  familiar  and  popular  in  the  pages  of 
Thrilling  Detective. 

That  character  was  Oliver  Quade,  “The  Hu¬ 
man  Encyclopedia,”  whose  genius  for  crime  has 
now  taken  him  to  Hollywood.  His  inventor, 
Frank  Gruber,  is  under  contract  to  put  on  the 
silver  screen  for  Paramount  Pictures  the  exploits 
of  the  suave  and  very  erudite  personality  who 
was  hiding  in  my  little  encyclopedia. 

Here  are  some  tips  on  what  not  to  do  in  a  detec¬ 
tive  story  intended  for  us.  Steer  clear  of  the 
melodramatic,  the  lurid,  the  too  sensational.  Death 
rays,  elaborate  mechanical  contrivances,  impossible 
murder  devices,  leering  Orientals,  unknown  poisons, 
the  locked  room  with  the  secret  entrance,  and 
mental  control  have  been  written  to  death.  So  has 
another  cliche — exposure  by  the  confession  route. 
Give  us  human  people  with  human  minds  that 
work  on  all  sixes  with  cleverness  and  ingenuity. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  is  galloping 
action  a  substitute  for  respectable  plotting.  Nor 
should  a  plot  ever  be  mechanical.  Never  force  the 
characters  to  behave  as  they  do  merely  to  make 
the  plot  come  out  right.  Far  too  often  characters 
make  discoveries  because  the  author  has  let  them 
in  on  secrets  they  would  never  normally  have 
known. 

Above  all  things,  a  detective  story  should  be 
credible  and  natural,  giving  the  reader  a  definite 
personal  interest  in  the  eventual  solution  of  the 
crime.  It  should  be  a  sleuthing  puzzle — but  also 
have  all  the  exciting  elements  of  a  story  about 
real  men  and  women.  Incidentally,  the  more 
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suspects,  the  merrier  the  pursuit. 

In  my  opinion  the  gangster  story  has  been 
overdone  recently.  Which  is  also  the  case  with 
the  revenge-for-an-old-wrong  theme.  There  are 
other  types  of  “killer”  stories  on  which  our  mag¬ 
azines — with  good  reason — turn  thumbs  down. 
For  instance,  crimes  by  madmen,  with  no  other 
motivation  than  their  own  homicidal  mania.  And 
the  woman-killer  angle  is  not  for  us.  If  the  hyp¬ 
notic  angle  must  be  brought  in,  I  have  found  that 
time  and  again  I  must  impress  on  authors  the 
fact  that  no  one  can  be  hypnotized  into  doing 
something  essentially  repugnant  to  his  or  her  con¬ 
scious  self.  Incidentally,  merely  proving  a  villain 
a  liar  won’t  hang  him.  The  hero  must  have  evi¬ 
dence  that  is  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  reasonable 
weight  with  a  jury. 

All  long  detective  stories  should  include  at 
least  one  murder,  preferably  in  the  first  chapter, 
if  it  can  be  done  sensibly  and  plausibly.  Murder 
is  not  an  essential  element  in  short  story  lengths. 
In  fact,  we  are  definitely  on  the  lookout  for  smooth, 
ingenious  and  exciting  crime-chase,  robbery, 
smuggling  and  other  non-murder  yarns.  Which 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  action  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  having  the  detective  hit  over  the  head  or 
taken  for  a  ride  without  good  and  sufficient  reason. 

In  recent  years  G-man  stories  have  become 
enormously  popular.  F.  B.  I.  men,  Postal  Depart¬ 
ment  men,  Customs,  Border  Patrol,  Secret  Service, 
Military  or  Naval  Intelligence — they  are  the  proto¬ 
types  held  dear  by  modern  hero  worshipers. 

Speaking  of  G-man  and  gangster  stories,  there 
are  times  when  such  stories  can  be  too  realistic — 
that  is,  as  far  as  the  editor  is  concerned.  For  my¬ 
self,  I  have  learned  that  they  are  sometimes  far 
from  conducive  to  peace  of  mind,  or  even  bodily 
safety. 

It  has  always  been  my  habit  to  keep  in  close 
personal  touch  with  all  our  authors,  without  excep¬ 
tions;  to  meet  them  on  a  basis  of  friendly  interest. 
I  am  making  one  exception  these  days,  because  of 
a  rather  nerve-trying  experience  not  long  ago.  If, 
in  my  search  for  realism,  I  should  ever  again  have 
a  real  gangster  author,  the  strictly  business  basis 
on  which  we  deal  will  be  at  the  safe  distance  of 
having  Uncle  Sam’s  mail  carriers  between  us. 

For  some  time  I  had  been  receiving  contribu¬ 
tions  from  a  man  in  jail  who  freely  confessed  he 
was  a  gangster  who  was  serving  time  because  of 
his  depredations.  Incidentally,  it  might  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  we  receive  many  stories  from 
prisons  and  penitentiaries  all  over  the  country  from 
incarcerated  men  who  have  had  the  sudden,  unex¬ 
pected,  and  rather  inexplicable  urge  to  turn  lit¬ 
erary. 

Some  of  the  prison-born  stories  we  get  have 
something  in  them,  and  we  always  give  their 
writers  every  chance.  Other  contributions  are  piti¬ 
ful  in  their  naive  attempts,  but  for  a  long  time 
none  ever  went  back  to  its  author  without  regret 
on  my  part.  I  am  qualifying  that  feeling  con¬ 


siderably  these  days.  A  gangster  writer  is  re¬ 
sponsible. 

We  had  accepted  so  much  of  this  man’s  stuff — 
always  rewritten  before  it  was  published,  of  course 
— that  by  the  time  he  had  served  his  term  he  was 
rather  fancying  himself  as  an  author.  He  came 
to  see  me,  and  I  could  not  help  but  be  impressed 
by  his  sincerity  in  declaring  that  he  was  through 
with  a  gangster  life  forever. 

“The  G’s  always  get  you  in  the  end,”  he  said, 
with  a  sad  shake  of  his  head.  “It  ain’t  worth  it — 
tryin’  to  buck  them  babies,  I  mean.  I’m  all 
through.” 

I  believed  that,  and  together  we  arranged  for  a 
series  of  real-life  gangster  episodes  wherein  was 
proved  the  efficacy  of  the  F.  B.  I.  The  articles 
were  couched  in  his  own  language  and  were  inter¬ 
esting  stories,  filled  with  action  and  the  “low-down” 
on  the  workings  of  gangster  minds,  with  dates, 
names  and  backgrounds. 

Everybody  in  the  office  shared  my  expansive 
feeling  that  we  were  giving  a  chance  to  a  man 
who  wanted  to'  make  a  come-back.  In  other  places 
I  took  a  lot  of  kidding  about  my  “gangster  pal,” 
but  I  believed  it  was  all  in  a  good  cause.  Once 
I  even  had  him  as  my  guest  at  a  literary  luncheon 
where  he  was  the  hit  of  the  day  when  he  made  a 
speech  on  why  crime  does  not  pay. 

That  may  have  been  the  finishing  touch  on  his 
egotism.  Anyway,  a  day  or  so  later  he  came  to 
me  greatly  excited — I  had  no  notion  then  that  all 
that  extra  pep  was  dope-inspired — and  insisted 
that  I  go  with  him  to  meet  a  man  who  was  just 
out  of  jail  and  had  the  greatest  story  of  the  cen¬ 
tury. 

He  was  so  determined  that  finally  I  reluctantly 
consented.  And  I  was  no  more  than  in  the  taxi 
with  him  than  he  stuck  a  knife  to  my  side  and 
demanded  money — plenty  of  it!  I  was  making  a 
good  salary,  he  said,  and  there  was  no  reason  why 
he  shouldn’t  share  it. 

I’m  not  quite  sure  just  how  we  made  that  trip 
to  some  address  in  Hell’s  Kitchen.  All  I  could 
see  was  that  glittering  knife,  and  all  I  could  think 
about  was  that  this  was  the  longest  ride  I  had 
ever  taken  in  my  life. 

We  were  just  climbing  out  of  the  taxi,  I  pre¬ 
ceding  him  at  his  whispered  orders,  when  the  happy1 
coincidence  of  a  passing  policeman  gave  me  my 
chance.  I  got  away  from  there!  I  didn’t  stop  to 
tell  my  troubles  to  the  bluecoat.  Perhaps  I  would 
have  made  a  complaint  to  the  police  later,  but  my 
gangster  author  settled  the  matter  himself  by  com¬ 
mitting  a  crime  that  very  night  which  landed  him 
back  in  Sing  Sing.  He  is  not  literarily  inclined 
today. 

No  more  gangsters! 

So  much  for  crime.  Now  to  a  magazine  without 
taboos — our  newest  one — Strange  Stories. 

Strange  Stories  uses  in  each  issue  a  wide  variety 
of  shorts  and  novelettes,  each  featuring  a  strong, 
uncanny  atmosphere,  with  emphasis  on  the  weird, 
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the  supernatural,  and  the  bizarre.  An  author  with 
imagination  can  let  himself  go.  For  in  the  pages 
of  this  publication  there  is  room  for  almost  every 
type  of  weird  fiction,  as  long  as  certain  essential 
requirements  are  kept  in  mind. 

It  is  the  writer’s  ability  to  make  the  incredible 
sound  credible  that  determines  the  success  of  his 
tale  in  this  field.  If  he  can  make  the  reader  feel 
that  maybe  the  story  did  happen,  that  accounts  of 
witchery,  black  magic,  ghosts  and  the  like  are  not 
merely  melodramatic  trappings,  then  his  sale  is 
assured. 

A  yarn  concerned  with  the  possible  explanation 
of  supernatural  phenomena,  but  leaving  a  fragment 
of  doubt  in  the  reader’s  mind,  will  always  go  over. 
Ambrose  Bierce’s  classic  short,  “The  Damned 
Thing,”  is  a  perfect  example  of  what  I  mean. 

In  instructing  a  potential  writer  of  strange  and 
weird  stories,  it  is  difficult  to  regiment  our  require¬ 
ments.  Epitomizing  them,  my  advice  in  general  is: 

Avoid  a  stereotyped  plot,  or  the  story  will  bounce 
back — fast!  Try  green  pastures.  Stay  away  from 
the  banal.  Readers  are  fed  up  with  hero  using  a 
cross  to  scare  away  evil  forces.  Or  a  silver  bullet 
to  kill  the  werewolf.  Or  a  stake  driven  through  a 
vampire’s  heart.  Or  a  dozen  of  other  such  too- 
well-known  devices.  Historical  weird  yarns  with 
sufficient  hair-raising  incidents  have  their  value, 
but  should  concern  the  truly  weird  incidents  of 
the  described  period,  not  be  merely  an  account  of 
superstitions  or  beliefs.  Woman  interest,  too,  is' 
desirable— but  it  should  be  discreetly  handled! 

Casual  acceptance  of  supernatural  agencies, 
mumbo-jumbo  ceremonies  and  so  on,  are  poor 
methods  of  establishing  a  convincing  atmosphere. 
Credibility  and  more  credibility.  This  is  what  we 
want.  It  is  the  backbone  of  such  tales,  and  of 
even  greater  importance  than  the  vitally  necessary 
life-blood  of  strong  suspense,  tightly  woven  plot, 
good  complications  and  dramatic  situations.  The 
punch  ending,  of  course,  is  always  welcome. 

Our  Strange  Stories  should  be  weird — not  so 
our  stories  of  love. 

Thrilling  Love  and  Popular  Love  are  both  mag¬ 
azines  of  young  romance,  devoted  to  today’s  girls 
in  their  loves  and  dissensions,  amusements  and 
occupations,  diversions  and  tastes.  The  diversified 
story  lengths  for  these  books  are  novelettes  from 
eight  to  ten  thousand  words,  and  short  stories  up 
to  six  thousand,  with  Thrilling  Love  using  a  short 
novel  of  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  words. 

While  there  is  a  definitely  realistic  touch  about 
such  stories,  glamour  and  color  must  make  them 
worthy  of  the  description— what  their  names  indi¬ 
cate— “thrilling”  and  “popular.”  Old-fashioned 
sentimental  romance,  blended  with  sophisticated, 
smart  present-day  trends  will  always  make  the 
pulse  beat  a  little  faster.  For  no  one  knows  better 
than  the  people  who  minister  to  the  tastes  of  the 
love-story-hungry  that  the  old  saying  still  holds— 
“All  the  world  loves  a  lover.” 


Our  love  stories  are  always  told  from  the  girl’s 
point  of  view,  and  she  must  be  neither  a  weak 
creature  tossed  hither  and  yon  by  Fate,  nor  a  flirt, 
nor  a  too-forward  or  too-sophisticated  hussy.  Just 
a  normal  everyday  girl  like  thousands  of  girls  all 
over  the  country.  In  such  girls  lies  romance, 
particularly  if  they  are  especially  talented  or  beau¬ 
tiful. 

Any  author  runs  up  against  a  snag  if  he  sub¬ 
mits  a  story  to  me  in  which  rivals  are  removed 
from  competition  by  being  killed  in  auto  accidents, 
or  “she”  finds  out  she  loves  a  man  because  he  is 
sick  in  a  hospital.  The  dramatic,  not  the  stickily 
sentimental  or  the  wishy-washy,  makes  a  love  story 
gripping  and  memorable.  Gaiety,  not  drabness; 
vital  characters,  not  clingingly  sweet  nincompoops 
— that’s  what  American  love-story  readers  want. 
Moreover,  it  is  my  personal  opinion  that  there 
has  been  too  much  of  Hollywood,  mistaken  iden¬ 
tity,  unofficial  wives,  and  Cinderella. 

Readers  want  vivacious,  modern  American  girls 
who  work  out  their  problems  with  spirit  and  cour¬ 
age.  There  should  be  plenty  of  action — which 
should  be  natural  with  such  character  types — but 
feelings  and  thoughts  and  characterization  should 
not  be  neglected. 

Heavy  melodramatics,  cloying  sweetness,  exag¬ 
gerated  sinfulness — these  are  out,  from  our  sizing 
up  of  what  love-story  readers  want.  And  a  story  is 
strengthened  by  steering  clear  of  these  shoals  and 
reefs. 

An  ideal  romance  is  one  that  can  be  appreciative¬ 
ly  read  by  both  the  critical  and  the  discriminating; 
entertaining  and  appealing  to  the  softer  sentiments, 
but  never  stupid,  crass  or  sodgy.  We  like  to  get 
reality  into  our  love  stories.  Sometimes  our  love 
stories  spill  over  into  real  life.  It  happened  only 
recently. 

Polan  Banks,  who  often  stresses  the  society  angle 
in  his  copy,  and  who  knows  his  Palm  Beach,  Ber¬ 
muda,  and  Newport,  wrote  an  entertaining  little 
story  about  a  group  of  debutantes  who  believed, 
if  given  the  chance,  they  could  give  cards  and 
spades  to  professional  singers  whom  they  usually 
heard  at  the  various  night  spots  in  New  York.  In 
the  story,  a  lady  press  agent  for  the  popular  club 
most  frequented  by  the  socially  elite,  hit  upon  the 
plan  of  holding  an  amateur  night  when  each 
contestant  should  be  a  dyed-in-the-wool  socialite. 

The  story,  of  course,  had  the  necessary  romantic 
angles,  conflicts  and  complications  (which  are  aside 
from  the  point  in  this  little  attention-caller).  What 
is  important,  and  with  its  amusing  side  to  all  of 
us  who  had  worked  on  the  Banks  story  in  the 
office,  was  the  realization  of  how  ingenious  the 
story  was  thought  to  be  in  other  rather  important 
quarters. 

For  the  main  theme  of  that  story  was  copied  in 
exactitude  in  real  life  very  shortly  after  the  mag¬ 
azine  containing  it  appeared  on  the  newsstands. 
The  scene  of  reality  was  one  of  the  ultra-smart 
(Continued  on  Page  87) 


For  Verse  Writers 

by  ANNE  HAMILTON 


FIRE — bonfire — forest  fire — hearth  fire — 
furnace  fire — driftwood  fire — fennel  fire 
— celestial  fire — h  oboes’  fire — Cosmic 
spark.  Fire  as  friend,  foe,  illuminator,  cat,  der¬ 
vish,  dragon — I  wish  I  could  use  all  the  “fire” 
assignment  poems  sent  in,  for  many  of  them 
were  excellent  as  poems  and  all  of  them  were 
excellent  as  assignment-work.  I  shall  use  as 
many  poems  as  possible  this  time  and  give  fewer 
comments.  I  would  like  the  readers  to  see  how 
fast  and  how  steadily  the  standard  of  the  sub¬ 
missions  is  rising.  Certainly  there  is  nothing 
more  stimulating  to  progress  than  to  know  one 
is  climbing  in  company  with  others. 

In  the  first  poem  “Alarm  of  Forest  Fire”  there 
is  perhaps  the  most  successful  transmission  of 
emotion,  although  in  some  respects  it  is  not  so 
good  a  poem  as  some  others.  But  it  does  give 
such  alarm  and  is  so  beautifully  phrased  in  Bibli¬ 
cal  cadences,  that  I  want  you  to  see  it  first : 

ALARM  OF  FOREST  FIRE 
by  Grace  Young  Bowen 

He  comes, 

The  mad  one, 

The  swift  one, 

The  eater  of  all  things, 

The  terror. 

Fly,  fly  for  your  lives. 

The  snail 
And  the  tortoise 
Shall  perish, 

The  worm  and  the  seed 
And  the  berry. 

Fly,  fly  for  your  lives. 

Your  nest 

And  your  nestlings 

Shall  perish, 

The  branch  and  the  tree 
That  uphold  them. 

Fly,  fly  for  your  lives. 

He  comes, 

The  destroyer, 

The  mad  one. 

Up,  while  your  wings 
Will  sustain  you. 

Fly,  fly  for  your  lives. 

I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the  line  division; 


but  the  effect  is  not  too  much  lessened  by  it, 
and  the  short  lines  may  be  intentionally  used  to 
remind  us  of  darting  flame. 

A  HEDONIST’S  PRAYER 
by  Frances  Lee  Wiley 

Light  as  a  burning  leaf,  Lord,  let  me  fall, 

While  yet  the  sap  of  life  runs  in  my  veins 
Scarlet  and  amber;  let  the  slender,  tall, 

Bright  tree  that  bears  me  proudly  ere  the  rains 

Of  autumn  chill  the  fever  that  is  I 

And  leave  me  sere  upon  the  shaken  bough, 

Loose  me  to  any  wind  that  wanders  by 

And  finds  me  still  fair  to  caress,  and  now 

Pray  let  me  dance  thus  gaily  to  a  death 

More  sweet  than  had  it  come  too  late  and  found 

Me  drily  waiting  the  last,  frosty  breath 

To  lay  me  withered  on  the  barren  ground. 

Lord,  when  autumnal  fires  shall  rise  to  Thee, 

Count  me  a  flame  in  that  bright  company. 

This  sonnet  has  a  fine  first  line,  and  also  a 
concluding  couplet  worthy  of  praise:  Notice  the 
balance  of  ideas:  first  line,  “let  me  fall”;  couplet, 
“fires  shall  rise.”  There  are  many  excellent 
points  in  this  sonnet  which  I  have  not  space  to 
mention;  but  I  do  want  to  call  attention  to  trite 
phrases  or  ideas  which  are  raised  right  out  of 
triteness  by  the  general  high  poetic  level.  The 
sonnet  would  be  much  better ,  however,  if  such 
phrases  as  “sap  of  life”,  “autumn  chill”,  “fair  to 
caress”  were  changed  to  more  original  ones. 
(And  do  take  out  the  “poeticism”  ere!) 

MARSH  FIRES 
by  Alma  Ellis  Hoemecke 

When  marsh  fires  leap  against  the  sky, 

I  hope  the  brown  muskrat  knows  why;  — 

Knows  that  when  new  spiked  blades  appear 
There’ll  be  no  death-fanged  traps  to  fear; 
With  wild  flames  mirrored  in  the  river, 

A  little  body  need  not  shiver 
Because  his  house  of  reeds  lies  low: 

The  sky’s  his  roof  when  south  winds  blow! 

Some  hearts  grow  glad  with  daffodils, 

But  mine  in  winter  humbly  thrills. 

As  crackling  fires  are  mounting  higher: 

One  creature’s  nearing  heart’s  desire. 

This  poem  about  the  muskrat  has  magic  in 
its  poignancy.  The  final  couplet  is  stiff  in  phras¬ 
ing  and  permits  a  trite  phrase  “heart’s  desire” 
as  a  climax.  (The  most  destructive  position 
for  triteness.)  But  the  poem  somehow  has  given 
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a  real  experience  to  us:  it  has  not  “told  about”  it, 
it  has  made  us  feel  it. 

DRIFTWOOD 

by  Jeannette  Slocomb  Edwards 
Sheltered  by  an  old  bowsprit 
Blaze  of  brushwood  fire  is  lit. 

Here  upon  the  fire  is  fed 
Keels  that  knew  an  ocean  bed. 

Curving  like  a  Chinese  junk 
Burning  with  the  scent  of  punk. 

Driftwood  from  a  battered  hull 
Flamed  to  make  the  cider  mull. 

Through  dory-stern  and  gulfweed  smoke 
Laughing  children  toast  and  poke. 

Timbers  that  green-thunder  shook 
Charred  to  let  marshmallows  cook. 

Interesting  use  of  contrast  here  and  vivid 
phrasing.  The  repetition  of  the  basic  vowel  “u” 
in  junk  -  punk,  hull  -  mull  is  a  slackening  of 
technique. 

THE  SPARK 
by  Michael  Largay 

The  flame  I  tend,  a  hungry  wolf,  has  drawn 
Its  too'  scant  cloak  of  gray  around  its  throat 
And  waits;  I  had  this  whelp  since  it  was  born. 

I  held  it  close  and  heard  its  first  sharp  note. 

And  now  it  lies  upon  the  hearth  to  wait, 

Red  eyes,  half  shut;  but  yet  all  set  to  spring 
At  food  with  hot,  red  mouth  never  too  late 
To  close  on  all  a  friendly  hand  might  bring. 

I  isometimes  think  about  the  prideful  Spartan  lad 
Who  hid  the  stolen  fox  beneath  his  blouse 
And  was  devoured  to  keep  the  code  he  had; 

So  I  deny  what  I  keep  in  my  house. 

Be  patient,  wolfish  flame  that  sulks  tonight, 

Or  we  may  never  greet  the  morning  light. 

Here’s  a  powerful  sonnet!  It  has  so  pulsing 
a  sonnet  flow  that  I  was  sorry  to  find  a  trite  last 
line.  The  imperfect  riming  of  drawn  -  born 
also  detracts  from  its  perfection  of  technique. 
(The  true  sonnet  is,  as  you  know,  one  of  the 
most  conventional  of  forms.) 

FARMER’S  CHILD 
by  Marguerite  Arthur 
Split  the  kindling  for  the  fire 
while  the  sun  goes  down 
lolling  in  a  blood-red  pool 
beyond  the  western  town. 

Fill  the  wood-box  for  the  stove 
and  watch  the  moon  arise, 
white  and  full,  from  the  piney  swamp, 
the  sky  lit  with  surprise. 


Eat  the  turnip-greens  and  pork, 
then  see  the  stars  appear; 
and  scan  the  flat  fields  naked  now 
in  the  wintry  year. 

Then,  sleepy,  in  your  flannel  gown, 
warm  yourself  before,  behind; 
and  tell  the  Lord  Jehovah  if 

there’s  something  on  your  mind. 

Scamper  off  to  the  feather  bed 
when  flickering  shadows  affright, 
and  sing  beneath  the  patchwork  quilt, 
warm  and  safe  for  all  the  night. 

“Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, — ’’ 

“Oh  Fatherl  Worshipful  Lord  and  All, 
tell  me  where  the  chimney-sparks 
fiery  fall!” 

Starkness  in  phrasing  gives  this  admirable 
poem  strength  and  “reality”.  As  a  general  criti¬ 
cism,  there  are  too  many  anapestic  feet  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  stanzas;  they  hurry  the  lines  too 
much  for  the  thought.  And  the  alliteration  is 
overbalanced  in  line  two  of  stanza  five — but  isn’t 
that  use  of  a  short  line  as  an  ending  effective! 

PROUD  AUTUMN 
by  Elsie  Binns 

Now  Autumn  stjops  behind  his  burnished  shield 
To  meet  the  sharpened  arrows  of  the  frost; 

His  brazen  bugles  sound  the  call  to  arms 
His  crimson  banners  to  the  winds  are  tossed! 

Not  easily  will  Winter  win  the  fight, 

Not  meekly  will  the  gleaming  host  retire, 

Rather  than  trail  his  colors  in  the  dust 

Proud  Autumn  turns  and  sets  the  woods  on  fire! 

Very  vivid  writing  in  the  first  two  lines.  The 
trite  phrases  detract,  however.  “The  call  to 
arms”,  “crimson  banners”,  “trail  colors  in  the 
dust”  could,  without  too  much  difficulty,  be 
changed  to  original  aspects  of  the  same  ideas. 

The  following  poem  I  couldn’t  resist.  I  hope 
you  enjoy  it  as  much  as  I  did. 

LOVE  CONTROL 
by  Florence  M.  Keeler 
If  there  were  dampers  on  my  heart  — 

Controls  and  thermostats  and  such  — 

I’d  learn  to  run  it,  I’d  be  smart! 

There’d  be  no  thrilling  at  your  touch. 

Neglect  a  furnace,  it  goes  out; 

The  fire  and  heat,  too  soon,  are  gone; 

Neglected  love,  through  pain  and  doubt, 

Throws  high  flames  where  there  should  be  none. 

Love  builds  a  fire  you  can’t  control, 

No  drafts  —  no  fuel  —  yet  its  flame 
Can  rout  your  reason,  sear  your  soul, 

Transport  to  heaven  or  drag  to  shame. 
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If  I  had  thermostats  and  such, 

I’d  run  my  own  fire  —  I’d  be  smart! 

There’d  be  no  thrilling  at  your  touch 

If  there  were  dampers  on  my  heart! 

Notice  the  use  of  refrain ;  and  the  original  use 
of  the  trite  “smart  -  heart”  rime. 

MASTER  FARMER 
by  Theresa  Mehlman 

He  lit  the  fire  at  measured  intervals 
Among  dry  grasses  edging  fallow  field, 

And  watched  the  south  wind  catch  the  flaming  balls 
And  fling  them,  raveling,  until  annealed 
Into  a  romping  chain  that  leaped  and  squealed, 
And  swept  the  field.  Then  seven  curtain  calls. 

In  deep  tranquility  there  lay  revealed 
Carnelian  seas  and  plains  of  Quaker  shawls. 

There  gentle  maids  in  gray  simplicity 
Walked  on  the  silvered  woof,  or'  scattered  far 
To  pick  isweet  herbs  or  pale  anemone; 

To  sink  at  last  in  prayer.  The  master  farmer 
Turned  shamefacedly  from  his  hour’s  felicity, 

And  counted  corn  rows  out  across  his  altar. 

This  was  selected  for  printing  because  of  its 
originality  of  metaphor,  but  the  rime  pattern  I 
would  not  recommend  to  sonnet  writers. 

WOODS  -  FIRE 
by  Ethel  Morgan-Dunham 

Like  Indian  hordes,  the  woods-fire  airs 
Its  war-paint;  and  its  bonnet  flares 
In  many  a  pink-tipped,  golden  plume 
That  flutters  weirdly  in  the  gloom 
Of  greenery.  Its  onrush  bears 

The  red  a  gaudy  blanket  wears, 

And  orange  hues.  Pale  grass  despairs 
Until  the  hungry  heats  consume 
Like  Indian  hordes. 

Before  it,  run  the  fox  and  hares, 

On  nimble  feet  that  spurn  the  lairs: 

Behind  it,  rosy  pine-combis  bloom, 

And  graying  needles  lend  a  fume. 

The  greedy  hawk,  down-swooping,  dares 
Like  Indian  hordes. 

The  French  Forms  are  difficult  because  of  their 
strictness  of  pattern.  This  one  is  successful  in 
subordinating  pattern  to  idea  and  imagery. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  Honorable  Mentions 
this  month:  Margaret  Lancaster,  Ruth  M.  Put¬ 
nam,  Amy  Amanda  Bean,  Mrs.  G.  Herndon 
Phillips,  Gertrude  Litchfield,  Adelene  K.  Watt, 
Mary  Turner  (whose  authorship  of  the  fine 
poem,  “Blue  Hill’s  Winter”,  was  inadvertently 
omitted  in  the  printing  last  time) ,  Richard  Gray, 
Mira  T.  Moore,  Vesta  Condon,  Pauline  Hen¬ 


derson,  Elizabeth  Chase,  Joel  C.  Whitlock,  Vay 
Hudson,  Mary  Ferguson,  “M.  S.  S.”,  Charles 
M.  Miron,  Marcella  Foster  Darling,  Barbara 
Overton,  Eva  W.  Wangsgaard,  K.  Irene  Dreves, 
Edna  G.  Merriam,  Mary  Jane  Suguine,  Martha 
Nicholson,  Helen  Kennedy,  Edna  B.  Frost,  Lou¬ 
ise  Green,  Ida  B.  Bruno,  Mary  Lowell  Dickey. 

For  the  information  of  the  many  newcomers  to 
the  column,  The  Writer  does  not  have  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  free  verse  criticism.  I  am  allowed  to 
select  poems  out  of  those  submitted  and  to  criti¬ 
cise  them  in  the  column.  The  others  are  burned 
after  the  final  choice  for  the  month  is  made,  so 
be  sure  to  keep  carbon  copies  of  any  poems  you 
send  in.  Any  poem  not  printed  in  the  column 
can  be  legitimately  submitted  to  another  maga¬ 
zine. 

The  assignment  subject  for  next  time  is  Air : 
This,  of  course,  includes  wind,  or  any  other 
association-idea.  Typewrite  the  poem  on  an 
8p2  xn  sheet  (not  a  small  sheet,  please),  mark 
it  “Air  Assignment  For  Anne  Hamilton’s  Col¬ 
umn”  and  send  it  to  me  at  No.  1012  Park 
Central  Bldg.,  412  W.  6th,  Los  Angeles,  not 
later  than  March  27.  Poems  received  after  that 
date  cannot  be  considered. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  and  Hard-to-find  Books 

supplied ;  also  genealogies,  town  histories,  magazine 
back  numbers,  etc.  All  subjects,  all  languages.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants — no  obligation.  We  report 
promptly.  Lowest  prices. 

We  Also  Buy  Old  Books 
AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 
117  West  48th  St.  Dept.  195  New  York  City 


WRITERS’  STATIONERY 

Your  stationer  since  1929  again  invites  your  business. 
Heavy,  kraft  envelopes  ;  to  mail  mss.  flat,  25  outgoing 
and  25  return,  $1 ;  for  one  fold  of  the  script,  85  of 
each  size,  $1 ;  two  folds,  50  of  each  size,  $1.  Rib¬ 
bons,  50c ;  Hammermill  paper,  500  sheets  medium 
weight,  $1.60.  Samples,  10c. 

THE  SUPPLY  STATIONER 
4922  Center  Avenue  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

‘Our  business  is  stationery” 


WE  NEED  high  grade  men  and  women,  located  out¬ 
side  of  New  York  City,  for  our  nationwide  force  of 
resident  field  investigators.  Experience  in  interview¬ 
ing  and  a  good  approach  required ;  a  knowledge  of 
writing  is  helpful.  Your  connection  with  us  will  be 
permanent,  but  assignments  are  intermittent  and  are 
paid  for  by  the  job  or  day.  We  can  use  people  who 
have  part  time  or  free  lance  work  but  who  are  free 
to  give  us  full  time  whenever  we  need  them.  Market 
Research  Corporation  of  America,  Rockefeller  Cen¬ 
ter,  1250  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Dutch  Uncle  on  Points  and  Problems 

by  ELLIOTT  BLACKISTON 


IN  LIFE  there  is  conflict.  From  the  moment 
we  emit  our  first  cry  until  our  teeth  close 
on  our  final  moan,  we  find  ourselves  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  known  and  unknown  forces  which 
surround  us.  We  discover  very  early  in  life 
that  the  world  is  not  fashioned  as  we  would 
have  it.  We  are  constantly  struggling  to  adjust 
situations  more  to  our  liking.  The  weather  and 
climatic  conditions  interfere  almost  daily  with 
our  ordinary  routine.  We  struggle  against  wind 
and  rain,  heat  and  cold,  daylight  and  darkness; 
we  are  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  match  our 
meager  strength  against  the  sea,  storms,  earth¬ 
quakes,  hurricanes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  all 
great  natural  forces  which  are  more  powerful 
than  we.  We  rise  up  in  conflict  against  man, 
beast,  mind,  hunger,  disease,  sex,  emotion,  spirit- 
and  death.  Unusual  indeed  is  the  person  who 
finds  a  day  passing  without  his  being  subjected 
to  conflict  in  some  manner. 

In  the  substantially  constructed  modern  short 
story  there  must  be  conflict.  Without  conflict, 
there  can  be  no  real  reader  interest.  We  all- 
agree  that  the  prime  purpose  of  fiction  is  to  en¬ 
tertain.  The  writer  can’t  entertain,  he  can’t 
hold  the  interest  of  readers,  if  he  shows  short- 
story  characters  merely  passing  through  prosaic,- 
unexciting,  commonplace  and  unemotional  situ¬ 
ations.  Readers  are  entertained  by  watching 
characters  react  to  disturbances  which  affect  the 
characters  deeply,  which  show  the  characters 
emerging  from  such  disturbances  satisfactorily 
and  victoriously.  It  is  a  psychological  fact  that' 
the  majority  of  readers  identify  themselves  with' 
characters  in  a  story.  If  the  characters  are  not1 
made  to  know  struggle  and  conflict,  it  naturally' 
follows  that  the  characters  have  nothing  about- 
which  to  rejoice,  and  it  follows  in  turn  that  the 
readers,  because  they  have  not  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  rejoicing  with  the  characters,  find  too 
little  of  entertainment  value  in  the  story. 

It  is  therefore  the  business  of  the  short-story 
writer  to  construct  stories  which  have  in  them 
important  and  significant  elements  of  conflict. 
He  must  first  recognize  what  are  and  what  are 
not  conditions  which  cause  conflict.  To  discover 


these  conditions,  he  must  understand  that  readers 
enjoy  stories  which  appeal  chiefly  to  their  emo¬ 
tions.  Certain  types  of  short  stories  are  said  to 
have  an  intellectual  appeal.  But  careful  analysis 
of  any  such  material  will  disclose  that  even- 
though  the  subject  matter  may  be  intellectual  in¬ 
nature  and  presented  in  an  intelligent  manner, 
the  actual  appeal  is  to  the  emotions.  It  is  the- 
emotional  appeal  which  is  responsible  for  the 
element  of  entertainment.  The  reader  wants  his 
emotions  to  be  disturbed  in  some  manner.  He 
wants  a  vicarious  experience  which  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  natural  experiences  of  his  daily 
life.  But  the  writer  must  understand  that,  if  his- 
work  is  to  be  successful,  he  must  reach  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  readers.  First,  he  asks  himself,  what 
are  the  subjects  which  appeal  to  the  majority? 
The  answer  is  simple.  He  has  only  to  remember 
the  dominant  elements  in  the  great  majority  of 
published  stories.  Love.  Mystery.  Adventure. 
Then,  selecting  the  type  of  story  he  wishes  to 
write,  he  must  keep  in  mind  that  he  must  do 
something  to  his  readers  emotionally.  He  must 
make  them  feel.  He  does  not  disturb  a  reader 
emotionally  when  he  acquaints  him  with  the 
facts  which  are  necessary  to  an  understanding  of 
the  story.  But  he  does  make  the  reader  feel 
when  he  shows  him  scenes  in  which  the  impor-' 
tant  characters  are  in  actual  emotional  conflict. 

The  beginning  writer  too  often  loses  sight  of 
the  fact  that  entertainment  value  lies  chiefly  in 
the  scenes  which  show  characters  reacting  emo¬ 
tionally  to  given  situations.  The  beginning 
writer  is  so  concerned  with  the  construction  of 
his  story,  with  informing  the  reader  of  the  minor 
points  of  the  story’s  excuse  for  being,  that  he 
makes  entirely  too  little  of  the  big  scenes  of  con¬ 
flict.  He  is  quite  able,  in  many  cases,  to  lead  up  to 
a  dramatic  situation,  but  he  fails  miserably  when 
he  tries  to  make  that  situation  entertaining.  It 
is  too  often  the  case  that  he  presents  too  casually 
the  scenes  which  the  reader  has  been  looking 
forward  to  with  the  expectation  of  being  grati¬ 
fied  by  their  drama.  If  he  promises  the  reader 
that  there  is  to  be  a  crisis  in  the  story,  he  has  no 
right  to  present  the  crisis  in  a  casual  manner. 
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Crises  call  for  the  writer’s  best  writing,  and,  • 
when  he  makes  too  little  importance  of  what 
could  be  the  big  moments  in  his  story,  he  reveals 
the  fact  that  he  is  not  sure  of  himself,  that  he 
is  afraid  of  tackling  the  powerful  writing  de¬ 
manded  by  the  very  nature  of  the  crisis. 

Usually,  the  new  writer’s  first  serious  mistake 
is  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  story.  He  feels 
that  he  has  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  which  are  to  follow,  that  he  has  to  acquaint 
the  reader  with  background,  setting,  characters, 
and  subject  matter  before  he  begins  with  the 
actual  forward  movement  of  the  story.  It  is  a- 
very  common  fault  for  the  new  and  inexperienced 
writer  to  present  a  manuscript  which  devotes  its 
first  three,  four  or  five  pages  to  explaining  to  the 
reader  that  a  story  is  to  follow.  It  is  this  narra¬ 
tive  development  of  a  short  story’s  opening  that 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  for  rejection  slips. 

The  experienced  writer  knows  that  he  has  to 
capture  his  reader’s  attention  in  the  opening.  He 
knows  that  unless  he  makes  the  reader  want  to 
read  the  story,  the  reader  never  will.  The  ex¬ 
perienced  writer  has  discovered  that  one  of  the 
surest  ways  of  capturing  a  reader’s  immediate 
attention  is  to  present,  in  the  very  beginning  of 
his  story,  characters  in  conflict.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  effective  ways  of  doing  this.  It  can  be  a 
situation  in  which  the  reader  has  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  one  character  emotionally  disturbed  be¬ 
cause  of  a  situation  which  is  not  to  his  or  her 
liking,  and  consequently  wishes  to  do  something 
about  it.  It  can  be  a  situation  having  to  do  with 
another  person,  with  several  other  persons;  and 
the  principal  character  can  be  so  upset  with  the 
present  state  of  affairs  that  the  reader  immedi¬ 
ately  sympathizes  and  has  the  desire  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  character  will  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  adjustment.  If  your  reader  is  in  the 
habit  of  reading  many  short  stories,  he  knows 
that  the  vast  majority  turn  out  satisfactorily,  and 
he  will  read  the  story,  not  to  find  out  that  the- 
ending  is  a  happy  one,  but  to  discover  what  the 
principal  character  does  to  make  it  turn  out  to 
his  or  her  satisfaction. 

Most  readers  know  they  are  not  being  fooled 
into  believing  that  the  chief  character  will  be 
unable  to  find  a  satisfactory  adjustment  to  a  try¬ 
ing  situation.  But  they  want  the  privilege  of 
feeling  with  the  character  while  the  character  is- 
going  through  the  process  of  adjustment,  and  the 
reader  wants  to  experience  the  same  elation  ex¬ 


perienced  by  the  character  when  the  situation 
finally  culminates  in  a  happy  ending.  Years  ago 
we  read  fairy  stories  when  we  knew  there  were 
no  such  things  as  fairies.  And  many  of  us  pre¬ 
tended  that  we  still  believed  in  Santa  Claus  long 
after  that  unhappy  moment  when  we  were  dis¬ 
illusioned.  Why?  Because  it  was  fun.  And 
today,  we  have  carried  into  our  adult  lives  that 
same  element  of  fantasy  which  was  so  important 
to  us  as  children.  It  is  fun  to  read  fiction.  We 
still  hiss  the  villain,  applaud  the  hero,  and  love 
the  beautiful  heroine.  It  is  an  expression  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.  We  all  indulge  it.  Therefore,  if 
the  beginning  of  a  story  presents  the  reader  with' 
a  single  character  who  is  urgently  desirous  of 
making  a  change  in  a  situation,  and  the  situation 
is  important  and  intriguing — just  as  intriguing  as-' 
the  fairy-tale  situations  were  to  us  as  children — 
the  writer  may  rest  assured  that  he  has  been 
successful  in  establishing  a  satisfactory  element 
of  suspense. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  story,  the  chief  character 
doesn’t  always  have  to  be  concerned  about  other 
characters  to  account  for  the  conflict.  The  chief 
character  may  be  in  conflict  against  forces  of- 
nature,  against  the  elements.  Actual  physical 
conflict  of  any  kind  lends  itself  well  to  many 
types  of  stories.  The  attention  of  readers  is 
captured  when  characters  are  shown  actually 
doing  something.  Especially  are  openings  for 
pulp-paper  stories  effective  when  characters  are- 
shown  in  physical  conflict.  Most  stories  having 
to  do  with  adventure  and  mystery,  regardless  of 
the  magazine  for  which  they  are  written,  com¬ 
mand  the  reader’s  attention  when  they  show 
characters  reacting  physically  to  things  or  con¬ 
ditions  which  lend  themselves  to  struggle  and- 
conflict. 

One  of  the  easiest  and  safest  methods  for  a  new 
writer  to  use  to  establish  suspense  and  reader 
interest  in  the  beginning  of  a  story  is  to  present 
two  or  more  characters  (usually  two)  in  a  scene 
of  conflict.  Conflict  is  always  important  when- 
two  sympathetic  characters  have  reached  a  mis-* 
understanding  which  threatens  their  future  happi¬ 
ness.  This  method  is  especially  effective  in  the 
love  story.  If  characters  misunderstand  each 
other,  each  having  just  cause  for  the  misunder-' 
standing,  and  are  vitally  in  love  with  each  other, 
the  reader’s  attention  is  captured  because  he 
wants  to  see  how  this  situation  will  be  handled. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  story  you  are  writ- 
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ing,  let  conflict  be  the  element  which  dominates 
the  opening  scene.  After  you  have  aroused  your 
reader’s  attention,  and  made  him  wish  to  find  out 
how  the  initial  situation  is  going  to  be  adjusted, 
you  will  then  have  time  to  acquaint  him  with 
facts  which  might  be  necessary  to  his  fuller  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  story.  After  your  first  scene 
of  conflict,  you  may  “flash  back”  to  anything 
which  you  feel  is  necessary  to  your  reader’s  en¬ 
lightenment.  The  flashback,  however,  is  not  al¬ 
ways  necessary,  and,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  it  is 
best  to  do  so.  The  flashback  naturally  stops  the 
forward  movement  of  the  story;  it  holds  up  the 
action,  and  offers  too  little  reader  entertainment. 
If  background  and  facts  are  necessary  to  the 
story,  let  these  elements  work  in  as  the  yam 
moves  along.  This  especially  applies  to  descrip¬ 
tion,  character  portrayal  and  plot  incidents.  If  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  use  the  flashback, 
let  your  treatment  of  it  be  through  dramatization 
and  dialogue,  not  merely  through  narration. 
Don’t  tell  about  the  conditions  which  you  are 
trying  to  convey.  Dramatize  an  actual  situation 
which  shows  the  conditions,  which  illustrates  the 
point  you  wish  to  make. 

Conflict  is  seldom  entertaining  when  the  reader 
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is  simply  told  about  the  conflicting  conditions. 
The  reader  must  be  shown  in  actual  scenes 
which  present  the  characters  “acting  out”  the 
conflict.  Effective  scenes  of  conflict  are  presented 
through  dialogue.  And  keep  constantly  in  mind 
that  the  reader  is  reading  the  story  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  emotionally.  You  disturb  him  emotionally 
when  he  sees  and  hears  the  characters  before 
him,  as  he  would  see  and  hear  them  in  a  play, 
and  not  when  you  merely  tell  him  about  the 
characters  and  their  situations.  The  following  is 
telling: 

“John  called  for  Mary  at  eight  o’clock.  They 
went  for  a  ride  along  a  dark  road.  They  finally 
parked  in  a  quiet  spot  and  John  asked  her  to 
marry  him.  Mary  was  made  very  happy  indeed, 
and  she  set  the  wedding  for  the  first  Sunday  in 
June.” 

The  above  situation,  if  it  is  to  have  any  value 
at  all,  must  be  dramatized.  The  reader  must  be 
able  to  follow  the  emotional  reactions  of  the 
characters,  as  well  as  their  speech  and  general 
movements,  gestures  and  actions. 

The  short  story  has  to  do  with  a  crucial  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  life  of  one  character,  and  therefore 
the  reader  is  concerned  with  the  emotional  re-! 
actions  of  that  character.  Our  best  short  stories 
are  told  from  the  point  of  view  of  only  one 
character,  and  the  reader  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  following  this  character  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  story.  In  following 
him,  or  her,  the  reader  should  not  only  hear  the 
character  speak  and  observe  the  general  physical 
movements,  but  the  reader  must  know  the 
thoughts  of  the  character  and  how  and  why  the 
character  reacts  to  given  conditions.  The  reader 
must  see  the  influence  of  other  characters  upon 
the  chief  character.  The  reader  must  know  when 
the  chief  character  is  happy,  sad,  hilarious,  moti¬ 
vated  by  fear,  anger,  jealousy,  love,  hate,  etc. 

The  emotions  and  feelings  of  characters  are 
revealed  to  the  reader  in  four  effective  ways: 

1.  Through  the  character’s  speech. 

2.  Through  the  character’s  guestures  and 
movements. 

3.  Through  the  character’s  thoughts. 

4.  Through  the  author’s  expository  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  character’s  personality. 

A  writer’s  most  substantial  progress  is  made 
when  he  learns  to  build  into  his  stories  scenes  of 
important  emotional  conflict. 
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night  clubs  in  New  York.  A  lady  “publicity  coun¬ 
sellor”  promoted  the  amateur  night  at  which  the 
city’s  most  dazzling  debutantes  actually  took  the 
places  of  professionals.  As  in  the  published  story, 
a  hundred  dollars  and  a  chance  for  a  week’s  night 
club  engagement  was  the  first  prize  dangled  before 
the  eager  eyes  of  the  millionairess  buds,  with  cor¬ 
responding  also-rans — and  any  ringers  were  care¬ 
fully  weeded  out. 

With  his  ideas  so  highly  thought  of,  perhaps 
Polan  is  wasting  his  time  pounding  a  typewriter. 
But  he  does  not  think  so — nor  do  we. 

Now  let’s  get  away  from  love  and  take  to  the 
air.  The  usual  procedure,  eh? 

We  publish  two  air  magazines,  Sky  Fighters  and 
The  Lone  Eagle.  They  not  only  carry  gripping 
action  stories  of  air  conflict  during  the  World  War, 
but  modern  stories  of  aviation,  of  commercial  pilots, 
mail  pilots,  owner  aviators  who  explore  the  world 
from  its  blue  ceiling. 

Story  lengths  in  these  books  vary,  though  both 
use  shorts  that  range  from  three  to  six  thousand 
words.  In  Sky  Fighters  we  use  a  short  novel  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  words,  definitely  in  the 
World  War-air  category.  And  novelettes  from 
eight  to  ten  thousand  words.  Lone  Eagle  features 
a  complete  novel  of  thirty-five  thousand  words  and 
glorifies  in  each  issue  a  central  character,  John 
Masters,  who  is  as  real  to  thousands  of  fans  as 
the  flesh  and  blood  heroes  whose  exploits  are  de¬ 
scribed  over  the  radio  or  spread  upon  the  printed 
page  in  newspapers. 

That  is  because  the  authors  who  do  the  Lone 
Eagle  novels  are  not  satisfied  with  rapping  out 
plots  that  are. merely  a  series  of  dogfights,  or  hack¬ 
neyed  accounts  of  two  pilots  who  have  a  “mad” 
on  each  other  and  patch  it  up  when  one  saves  the 
other’s  life.  Real  people  and  real  situations  where 
courage  and  fighting  ability  and  square-shooting 
count  are  stressed.  Patriotism  plays  its  part  in  our 
war-air  stories,  but  in  no  narrow  sense.  War 
itself  is  not  glorified,  its  horrors  are  not  glossed 
over.  Flag-waving  can  never  pinch-hit  for  quality 
plot  and  suspense,  although  it  has  its  natural  place. 
Supermen  heroes,  in  a  general  sense,  are  of  the 
fictional  past.  But  no  ninnies,  please.  Just  regular 
guys  out  to  do  their  best,  with  the  hero  having  a 
bit  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  fortitude  and 
determination. 

And  authenticity.  Technical  details  on  aviation 
must  be  scrupulously  correct.  Readers  these  days, 
from  eight  to  eighty,  all  have  a  pretty  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  aviation — as  proved  by  their  letters.  They 
can’t  be  fooled  and  it’s  unwise  to  try. 

They  are  rather  fed  up  on  stories  about  Spads 
and  Fokkers,  too.  I  am  continually  suggesting  to 
authors  that  other  planes  were  used  in  the  big 
scrap.  And  it  is  also  a  great  help  when  writers 
incorporate  in  illustrations  something  the  readers 
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would  like  to  see.  No  artist  can  draw  what  is 
not  in  the  story,  and  pictures  of  planes  are  among 
the  most  important  things  in  an  air  magazine. 

Plots  are  everywhere,  not  only  for  air  stories  but 
for  all  stories.  There  are  more  stories  back  of 
the  story  in  almost  any  daily  newspaper  or  news 
broadcast  than  a  single  writer  could  think  of  in  a 
year  of  concentration.  Why  let  good  material  go 
begging?  It  does  not — if  I  have  anything  to  say 
about  it.  No  really  big  news  story  ever  crops  up 
that  I  do  not  suggest  to  some  author  that  he  make 
use  of  it  as  the  basis  of  a  fiction  story.  Of  course, 
it  has  to  be  the  type  of  news  story  that  can  fit 
into  our  scheme  of  things. 

The  recent  scare  of  Orson  Welles’  radio  broad¬ 
cast  that  Earth  was  being  invaded  by  men  from 
Mars  is  a  case  in  point.  There  was  plenty  of 
hullabaloo1  about  that,  but  the  tumult  and  the  shout¬ 
ing  had  not  died  down  before  one  of  our  writers 
had  grabbed  hold  of  it  as  a  dramatic  situation  for 
a  fiction  story.  The  result  was  “The  Prisoner  of 
Mars”  for  Startling  Stories,  using  the  Welles  broad¬ 
cast  as  a  sort  of  theme  song — as  gripping  a  yarn 
as  had  reached  the  editorial  offices  in  months. 

Incidentally,  motion  picture  producers  are  always 
alert  to  the  possibilities  of  headline  news.  In  fact, 
much  of  the  success  of  Warner  Brothers,  as  an 
outstanding  example,  has  been  built  on  their  ability 
to  see  and  make  immediate  use  of  the  dramatic 
human  stories  that  are  constantly  in  the  headlines. 

Startling  Stories  is  the  companion  to  our  other 
pseudo-scientific  magazine,  Thrilling  Wonder 
Stories.  For  both  these  magazines,  a  fast  pace,  a 
convincing  scientific  background,  and  a  novel  theme 
are  requisites  for  acceptable  stories.  Swift  action, 
however,  doesn’t  mean  solid  blocks  of  hackneyed 
death-ray  accounts  or  the  like.  Tense,  dramatic 
conflict  is  what  is  needed,  and  the  overcoming  of 
obstacles,  plus  excitement;  not  blood-and-thunder. 

Scientific  trimmings  in  any  pseudo-scientific  story 
should  be  more  than  superficial,  yet  comprehensible 
to  the  layman.  The  glib  slinging  of  abstruse  terms 
is  detrimental  to  good  fiction  of  this  type,  as  any 
laborious,  windy  lecture  would  be.  The  narrative 
should  develop  gracefully,  dramatically,  and  accu¬ 
rately,  so  that  there  is  a  lucid  explanation  for  any 
phenomena  encountered.  Readers  of  science  fiction 
are  a  captious  lot,  quick  to  toss  any  embryonic 
Jules  Verne  or  H.  G.  Wells  to  the  wolves  if  he 
has  blundered  in  his  “science.” 

From  my  observation  of  what  is  wanted  by 
readers  in  this  line,  although  the  yarn  must  be 
definitely  adult,  the  human  interest  young-man- 
and-girl  story  of  early  exploration  on  a  planet 
just  made  accessible  by  space  flight  is  the  best 
bet.  Plenty  of  leeway  is  here  given  the  author  to 
use  all  his  ingenuity  in  creating  new  types  of  en¬ 
vironment,  describing  how  the  inhabitants  adapt 
themselves  to  strange  surroundings,  and  so  on. 
Naturally,  the  love  interest,  if  deftly  handled, 
should  make  the  story  more  attractive. 

The  themes  that  can  be  used  in  writing  science 


fiction  are  wide  and  varied,  almost  illimitable: 
stories  of  biology,  stories  of  astronomy,  advanced 
physics,  insect  life,  the  future  evolution  of  man, 
advanced  television  and  radio,  scientific  detection, 
atomic  disintegration,  new  inventions,  the  world  of 
the  future,  interplanetary  travel,  the  fourth  dimen¬ 
sion,  robots,  chemistry,  future  sports  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum. 

The  wide  field  of  sports  is  covered  by  our  mag¬ 
azines,  Thrilling  Sports  and  Popular  Sports,  which 
alternate  monthly.  Popular  Sports  uses  a  fifteen 
thousand  word  novel.  Both  use  short  stories  up  to 
six  thousand  words,  and  novelettes  from  seven  to 
ten  thousand. 

Every  branch  of  amateur,  professional  and  col¬ 
legiate  athletics  is  covered;  mature  and  vigorous 
stories,  with  real  people  and  a  hero  facing  a  real¬ 
istic  problem.  Human  interest  and  woman  interest 
are  both  desirable — for  the  stories  should  be  slices 
of  life. 

Solid  story  structure  must  bolster  any  sport 
angle.  No  sport  story  should  ever  be  so  nearly 
plotless  as  to  read  like  a  newspaper  report  of  a 
game.  Naturally,  sport  scenes  must  not  be  ignored 
in  order  to  build  up  plot,  but  the  plot  should  be 
forwarded  by  them,  should  grow  out  of  the  sport 
conflict,  whether  the  story  is  told  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  hero,  the  trainer,  the  coach,  or  an 
observing  friend. 

Certain  trite  situations  are  not  wanted.  The 
crooked  angle,  for  instance;  the  “yellow”  complex; 
the  mental  hazard-fear  complication;  the  wishy- 
washy  rivalry-over-girl  theme.  There  are  always 
exceptions  to  any  rule,  however,  but  a  story  break¬ 
ing  these  taboos  has  to  be  a  wow  to  click. 

Two  further  points  I  would  like  to  stress:  Be 
meticulously  careful  about  the  authenticity  of  sport 
material.  Keep  the  story  adult! 

American  readers  are  essentially  sport-minded. 
They  are  eager  for  good  sport  stories,  whether 
about  baseball,  football,  swimming,  horse  racing, 
motorboat  racing,  water  polo,  golf,  tennis,  rowing, 
track,  boxing,  or  any  of  the  other  sports  that  keep 
young  and  old  Americans  out  in  the  open  rooting 
for  their  favorite  exponents  of  their  favorite  game. 

Our  “horror”  magazine  is  Thrilling  Mystery.  In 
it  we  use  an  assortment  of  novelettes  and  short 
stories  with  the  horror  element  heavily  emphasized. 
Woman  interest  is  definitely  desirable  in  the  novel¬ 
ette  length,  although  not  necessary  in  the  short 
story.  Good  terror  atmosphere  and  action  pace 
are  important.  Lengths:  short  stories,  from  one  to 
six  thousand  words;  novelettes  from  eight  to  ten 
thousand.  Short  novels  are  around  fifteen  thousand 
words. 

The  types  of  stories  that  come  under  the  “horror” 
classification  are  many.  The  most  common  is  that 
in  which  the  weird,  fantastic,  or  supernatural  hap¬ 
pens  and  are  logically  and  plausibly  explained. 

The  variety  is  wide — themes  centering  around 
vampires,  witches,  ghouls,  werewolves,  fox-women, 
spirits,  and  so  on.  Stories  of  strange  cults,  with 
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demon-god  figures,  for  purposes  of  sacrificing  vic¬ 
tims,  torturing  them,  drinking  their  blood.  Stories 
of  horrible  monsters,  Frankensteins,  human  brutes, 
biological  monstrosities.  All  such  stories  must  be 
well  motivated — the  purely  sadistic  is  out. 

The  Jekyll-Hyde  theme  comes  to  mind,  but  has 
been  so'  overworked  that  it  is  no  longer  acceptable; 
nor  is  the  leprosy  explanation  for  physical  changes. 
Stories  in  which  the  villain  uses  horror  methods  to 
drive  his  victims  mad  are  acceptable,  however,  and 
are  effective  when  well  handled.  Equally  effective 
are  stories  in  which  weird  trappings  are  employed 
to  scare  people  away  from  a  locale — preferably  iso¬ 
lated — so  that  the  victimizer  can  obtain  gold,  oil 
or  other  fortune. 

We  are  not  adverse  to  stories  centering  around 
the  dead  apparently  returning  to  life.  A  word  of 
caution,  though,  about  the  latter.  We  do  not  want 
stories  of  the  executed  man  returning  to  wreak 
vengeance.  We  believe  also  that  the  suspended 
animation  idea  is  outmoded.  We  regard,  however, 
as  acceptable  the  theme  wherein  a  dying  man  or 
offended  mystic  curses  the  characters,  the  villain 
then  committing  the  crimes  and  blaming  them  on 
the  power  of  the  curse.  But  the  curse  must  be 
convincing  and  plausible  and  the  villain’s  use  of 
it  ingenious. 

Emotional  horror  stories  in  which  the  first  per¬ 
son  narrator  is  cleverly  duped  into  believing  him¬ 
self  responsible  for  the  crimes  must  be  exception¬ 
ally  well  handled,  but  are  always  tops  in  salability. 
We  especially  like  the  detective-mystery  yarn  with 
a  strong  horror  background. 

Certain  overworked  varieties  of  explanations, 
such  as  the  weird  pseudo-scientific,  or  the  hyp¬ 
notism  explanation,  should  almost  always  be 
avoided.  As  should  the  good  old  standby  involving 
secret  drugs,  nearly  always  of  a  mysterious  Ori¬ 
ental  origin.  We  do  not  like  stories  where  a  mad 
fiend  is  the  master  criminal.  And  any  attempt  to 
get  good  horror  through  the  medium  of  motion 
pictures,  stereopticons,  or  third  dimension  rates 
a  fast  rejection. 

Fine  writing  is  absolutely  essential  to  put  across 
a  straight  horror  story.  I  refer  to  physical  action 
stories  with  pure  horror  background  or  locale. 
These  invariably  find  a  ready  market.  We  are 
also  partial  to  stories  of  diabolical  torture  and 
clever  escapes,  although  impossible  devices  for 
such  escapes  are  frowned  upon. 

There  is  such  a  wealth  of  material  from  which 
writers  of  horror  fiction  can  select  their  choice 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  complete 
resume  of  possibilities.  I  might  mention  that  in 
writing  the  short  story,  it  is  always  a  good  bet  to 
try  to  put  over  the  “retribution”  tale — one  where 
the  murderer  meets  his  fate  through  an  ironic 
twist;  or  a  story  where  the  criminal,  conscience- 
stricken,  becomes  the  victim  of  his  own  evil  nature. 

A  last  bit  of  advice:  Beware  of  straight  vampire 
and  voodoo  stories  with  no  natural  explanation. 
And  as  you  value  the  words  that  come  out  of 
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your  typewriter,  keep  away  from  the  honeymoon 
couple  blundering  into  a  horror  situation! 

One  of  our  toughest  jobs  is  getting  good  adven¬ 
ture  stories.  Which  naturally  makes  Thrilling 
Adventures  a  wide-open  market.  The  crying  need  is 
for  good  outdoor  action  stories,  preferably  those 
with  an  exotic  locale — desert,  jungle,  Northwoods, 
Pacific  Islands,  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
Prime  factors,  of  course,  are  excitement,  glamour 
and  pace. 

There  should  be  a  strong  conflict  between  two 
or  more  humans,  hero  and  villain.  The  man- 
against-Nature  theme  is  frequently  brought  into 
a  story  to  intensify  suspense  or  struggle,  but  should 
always  be  kept  subordinate.  The  story  of  a  hero 
making  a  long  trek,  beset  by  the  elements  and 
stray  bands  of  natives,  is  too  episodic,  and  lacks 
the  punch  of  conflict  between  men. 

A  good  old  standby  on  which  a  writer  can  de¬ 
pend,  if  he  handles  it  well,  with  novelty  and  in¬ 
genuity,  is  the  treasure  motivation.  That  forms 
the  basis  for  some  of  the  most  successful  and 
interesting  stories.  The  vengeance  theme  can  be 
used  as  a  subordinate  ingredient,  but  unless  the 
story  is  exceptionally  good,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
revenge  the  moving  idea. 

Stories  of  exploration  and  good  Foreign  .Legion 
or  British  Colonial  narratives  are  adventure  fiction 
staples.  But  other  varieties  should  not  be  neglected 
by  the  alert  author:  stories  of  the  sea.  of  pirates, 
engineering,  railroading,  commercial  aviation,  or 
costume  stories. 

Two-fisted  action  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  any 
adventure  story.  But  slam-bang  action  without 
plot,  suspense  and  characterization  makes  dull 
reading.  A  story  that  is  all  characterization,  how¬ 
ever,  is  tedious. 

The  hero  should  be  vigorous  and  red-blooded, 
but  his  activities  should  be  within  the  law.  Stress 
should  be  laid  on  he-men  in  adventure  yarns,  but 
that  does  not  mean  they  should  be  wholly  lacking 
in  woman  interest.  We  frequently  use  stories  with 
a  heroine,  whether  actual  romantic  interest  is  in¬ 
volved  or  not.  As  in  all  action  fiction,  justice 
should  always  triumph. 

A  cold  turndown  awaits  the  writer  of  adventure 
stories  who  fails  to  avoid  yarns  in  which  a  group 
of  men  have  found  treasure  and  one  of  their 
number  starts  killing  the  others  off,  with  the  hero 
surviving;  the  Mountie  story,  where  the  fugitive 
is  the  girl’s  brother,  or  the  man  who  saves  or  has 
at  one  time  saved  the  Mountie’s  life;  routine  sto¬ 
ries  of  mutiny  at  sea  or  in  the  Foreign  Legion, 
or  in  which  a  native  rebellion  is  crushed;  stories  re¬ 
volving  about  South  American  revolutions  without 
other  complications. 

Each  month,  in  Thrilling  Adventures,  we  use  one 
short  novel,  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  words,  two 
or  three  novelettes,  from  eight  to  ten  thousand, 
and  several  shorts  ranging  from  three  to  six 
thousand  words. 

Now  let’s  go  West.  I  have  heard  Western  mag¬ 


azines  likened  to  schoolbooks  in  that  there  is 
always  a  steady  demand  for  them.  That  is  quite 
true.  Readers  of  cowboy  yarns  apparently  have 
an  insatiable  appetite  for  daring  exploits  of  men 
of  the  saddle  and  lasso,  perhaps  because  in  each 
true  American’s  heart  there  still  remains  enough  of 
the  pioneering  instinct  and  spirit  to  make  life  in 
the  lusty  West  glamorous. 

We  publish  seven  Western  magazines — and  they 
are  an  active  market  for  the  cowboy  laureate. 

Our  Thrilling  Western  has  constant  need  of  well 
written,  action-packed  stories  with  a  he-man  angle. 
A  slight  girl  interest  is  permissible,  as  is  human 
interest,  but  it  should  be  of  a  rugged  quality.  If 
the  story  is  of  the  old  West — and  such  tales  pref¬ 
erably  should  give  the  impression  that  the  happen¬ 
ings  are  of  today — there  must  be  no'  1939  props. 
Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  we  are  decidedly  fond 
of  the  costume  story.  In  that  case  the  old  West 
is  left  intact  to  the  extent  of  a  careful  historical 
depiction  of  the  particular  period.  The  saga  of  the 
pioneer  West  still  remains  America’s  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  to  literature. 

If  the  setting  is  of  the  West  of  today,  the  people 
must  be  modern  in  spirit,  with  boundless  courage 
and  endurance.  There  is  an  art  in  using  Western 
dialogue  correctly.  But  it  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
such  stories,  and  modern  slang  must  not  be  allowed 
to  creep  in. 

Stories  from  one  to  twenty  thousand  words  are 
in  demand;  shorts  from  one  to  six  thousand;  short 
novelettes  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  words,  and 
short  novels  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand. 
Colorful  terrain  and  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
the  vegetation  and  country  bring  a  quality  of  real¬ 
ity,  but  in  all  stories,  punch  and  action  are  the 
real  essentials. 

Some  situations  have  a  long  gray  beard,  and 
certainly  are  not  met  with  open  arms.  Such  are 
the  man-hunt  in  which  a  cowhand  gets  a  letter  to 
come  and  help  an  old  friend,  arrives  in  time  to 
see  buzzards  whirling  and  starts  out  after  the 
murderer.  And  the  sheriff  who  is  getting  too  old, 
but  who  is  still  able  to  “swap  bullets”  successfully. 

Popular  Western  likes  plots  with  good,  logical 
background,  with  characters  fearless,  daring  and 
spirited.  While  the  old  West  is  the  preferred  lo¬ 
cale,  an  idealized  modern  West  is  an  acceptable 
background  for  stories  told  either  from  the  hero’s 
or  heroine’s  angle.  Love  interest  must  be  well 
defined  and  the  pace  fast  and  even. 

I  am  advising  all  our  authors  to  get  away  from 
hackneyed  complications — the  mistaken  motives  of 
the  hero,  or  the  cowgirl  who  helps  her  sweetheart 
out  of  jail.  As  in  any  ordinary  love  story,  of  course, 
good  dialogue  is  appreciated. 

Texas  Rangers,  Range  Riders,  West,  and  Masked 
Rider  W’estem  all  use  full  book-length  novels  of 
about  fifty  thousand  words,  and  these  are  done 
under  contract.  Each  book,  excepting  West,  fea¬ 
tures  the  same  characters  in  each  issue.  The  bi¬ 
monthly  leads  of  these  complete  novel  markets  are 
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written  on  assignment — and  are  tough  to  make. 
But  all  writers  find  a  field  for  their  output  here, 
for  many  short  stories  are  needed.  West  uses  a 
full-length  novel  and  we  like  to  get  a  crack  at  a 
manuscript  before  book  publication.  It  is  the  one 
magazine  that  uses  booklengths  and  does  not 
feature  the  same  lead  character  each  issue. 

In  the  short  stories  for  Texas  Rangers  and  Range 
Riders,  the  heroes  must  represent  some  branch  of 
the  law — perhaps  sheriff,  deputies,  special  appoint¬ 
ees,  or  Cattlemen’s  Protective  Association  men. 
And  methods  of  solving  the  particular  problem 
must  be  direct  and  sure,  moving  at  a  swift,  colorful, 
and  glamorous  clip. 

Thrilling  Ranch  Stories,  our  only  Western  love 
book,  stresses  strong  romantic  stories  against  a 
Western  background,  yet  having  every  up-to-date 
touch,  and  should  be  as  modern  as  the  West  of 
today.  Stories  must  be  told  from  the  heroine’s 
point  of  view,  with  the  love  element  heavily  ac¬ 
cented — a  vital  emotional  problem. 

Action  should  never  be  neglected  in  a  Western 
story,  but  in  this  particular  instance  it  must  not 
take  prominence  over  genuine  heart  interest.  And 
I  believe  it  should  go  without  saying  that  this 
type  of  story  must  not  be  weighted  down  by  the 
everlasting  palaver  about  cattle  prices,  beef  ship¬ 
ments,  rodeo  stuff,  or  rustler  methods. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough,  that  in  yarns  of  any 
type  whatsoever,  that  well-planned  plots,  meaty, 
convincingly  complicated,  and  packing  a  dramatic 
punch  are  vitally  important.  Now,  as  has  ever 
been  the  case,  “the  story  is  the  thing.”  But  in 
this  day  and  age,  catering  to  a  class  of  readers 
whose  mental  horizons  are  so  much  broader  than 
those  of  other  years,  plot  itself  is  not  enough. 
Authors  must  be  able  to  write  cleverly,  to  be  mas¬ 
ters  of  dialogue,  and  to  have  an  uncanny  ability 
to  draw  the  strings  of  their  plot  puzzle  together 
easily  and  surely,  so  that  the  apparent  jigsaw  falls 
into  place  without  a  bobble. 

What  goes  for  our  Western  books  applies  in 
general  to  all  our  publications,  as  far  as  our  own 
requirements  are  concerned.  We  do  not  want  trite 
themes,  and  we  do  want  virile,  manly  heroes,  vil¬ 
lains  who  will  earn  the  hatred  of  the  reader,  and 
heroines  who  are  daughters  of  today — not  Victorian 
milksops,  or  Pollyannas. 

Writers  are  important  people  to  us.  Awfully 
important.  Mr.  Pines  and  I  decided  long  ago,  even 
before  the  first  magazine  was  published,  that  the 
success  of  the  magazines  would  stand  or  fall — de¬ 
pending  on  the  author.  I  made  it  a  point  to  know 
writers,  understand  them  and  treat  them  as  human 
beings.  Ever  since  the  first  day  an  author  walked 
into  my  office,  writers  have  been  treated  as  if  they 
were  the  salt  of  the  earth.  And  my  office  door 
always  opens  to  the  author  who  knocks  on  it. 

Following  this  policy  in  the  handling  of  authors, 
temperamental  or  down-to-earth,  has  resulted  in 
some  of  the  finest  friendships  of  my  life — to  say 
nothing  of  the  advantage  that  accrued  to  the  mag¬ 


azines.  And  I  have  met  with  some  amusing  and 
interesting  experiences. 

Last  Winter,  when  I  was  in  Miami,  Jack  Kofoed, 
our  interviewer  of  sports  celebrities — suggested  that 
we  interview  Dizzy  Dean,  since  I  had  expressed 
the  opinion  that  he’d  make  a  grand  feature  to  run 
in  the  first  issue  of  the  new  Popular  Sports  mag¬ 
azine  which  we  were  then  planning  to  publish  as 
soon  as  I  returned  to  New  York.  So  we  set  out 
for  Dean’s  home  in  Bradenton.  We  drove  across 
the  Tamiami  Trail,  and  at  the  edge  of  Bradenton 
asked  a  motorcycle  policeman  the  way  to  Dizzy 
Dean’s  home.  He  jerked  a  thumb. 

“Follow  me,”  he  said. 

We  did,  but  how  I  will  never  be  able  to  explain. 
Kofoed  said  we  only  made  sixty  during  that  crazy 
ride,  but  from  the  way  my  hair  stood  on  end  it 
certainly  was  ninety,  if  I  know  how  to  count 
Right  through  town  we  roared  and  into  the  sub¬ 
urbs. 

We  drew  up  in  front  of  Dizzy’s  house  with  a 
flourish  and  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  but  the  hurler 
wouldn’t  even  talk  to  us.  He  was  too  busy  scowl¬ 
ing  at  the  man  on  the  motorcycle.  We  finally 
managed  to  elicit  the  information  that  Babe  Ruth 
had  called  on  Diz  that  morning,  and  had  been 
arrested  by  the  same  policeman — for  making  thirty 
miles  an  hourl  It  seems  it  makes  a  difference  in 
Florida  who  is  doing  the  speeding,  or  whether  you 
chase  a  cop  or  are  being  chased. 

The  Babe  got  such  a  mad  on  he  swore  he  would 
never  go  back  to  Bradenton — and  never  has.  And 
old  Diz  was  so  hot  under  the  collar  that  it  was 
like  pulling  elephant  teeth  to  get  our  interview. 

Among  writers  I  have  met  are  many  men  whose 
own  adventures  would  make  some  imaginary  ones 
pale  into  insignificance.  Always  I  try  to  get  such 
men  to  draw  on  their  own  wealth  of  real  life 
knowledge,  and  when  they  do,  some  of  the  finest 
stories  to  come  into  the  office  are  the  result. 

George  Bruce,  Don  Tracy,  A.  Leslie,  and  Major 
George  Fielding  Eliot  are  four  such  men,  to  men¬ 
tion  by  name  just  a  handful,  who  have  “been  places 
and  seen  things.”  They  rank  very  high  in  the 
literary  world  today,  but  as  writers  for  Standard 
Magazines,  the  recounting  of  many  adventures  with 
which  they  had  been  in  personal  contact  were  out¬ 
standing  successes. 

Glamour,  romantic  thrills,  blood-warming  adven¬ 
ture,  or  blood-chilling  horror,  and  plenty  of  vitality 
and  action  first,  last  and  all  the  time  .  .  .  What 
better  recipe  could  there  be  for  readers  who  thrive 
on  a  lusty  literary  diet? 

One  final  word  in  closing.  The  writer  for  us 
must  respect  his  work.  Some  aspirants  to  the 
“pulps”  adopt  a  condescending  attitude  toward  it, 
look  down  upon  it.  This  is  a  mistake. 

So,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  American  Author,  there  you 
have  it.  A  million  pennies  a  month — yours  for  the 
writing. 
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RADIO  WRITING 
by  Max  Wylie 
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As  this  is  the  fifth  book  on  radio  writing  to 
have  appeared  within  the  last  year  and  a  half, 
many  writers  may  at  first  fail  to  greet  it  with 
enthusiasm.  However,  the  most  cursory  glance 
at  its  pages  will  assure  one  that  it  is  a  decided 
addition  to  books  on  radio  writing.  Its  outstand¬ 
ing  advantage  is  that  it  does  not  stop  with  analyses 
of  broadcasted  scripts  but  also'  analyzes  those  of 
students. 

As  Mr.  Wylie  is  director  of  Script  and  Continu¬ 
ity  at  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  his  quali¬ 
fications  are  extraordinarily  good  (not  that  authors 
of  other  recent  books  have  not  also  been  well 
qualified).  Having  for  two  years  taught  radio 
writing  at  New  York  University,  Mr.  Wylie  has 
read  hundreds  of  beginners’  scripts  and  has  care¬ 
fully  chosen  those  which  will  be  most  helpful  to 
oher  beginners.  He  carefully  avoids  discussing 
scripts  by  authors  who  do  not  know  the  first 
rudiments  of  radio  writing  but,  on  the  contrary, 
treats  those  of  students  who  have  made  some  prog¬ 
ress  but  are  still  unable  to  write  anything  accept¬ 
able  to  broadcasting  companies.  Throughout  he 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  to  write  a  good  dramatic 
story  is  the  main  thing  and  that  inferior  material, 
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even  when  cast  in  the  form  of  a  correct  script,  will 
not  find  acceptance.  To  further  emphasize  this 
point,  he  discusses  adaptations  rather  than  orig¬ 
inal  scripts,  by  which  means  he  is  also  able  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  differences  and  similarities  between 
radio  scripts  and  other  forms  of  writing. 

He  begins  with  the  very  simplest  type  of  adapta¬ 
tion — the  mere  dramatization  of  a  single  fact  to 
be  used  in  an  educational  program.  From  this 
he  goes  on  to  true  historical  drama.  He  finds  that 
many  beginners  fail  to  write  acceptable  historical 
dramas  because  their  desire  for  historical  accuracy 
blinds  them  to  other  more  important  issues;  far 
more  historical  scripts  fail  because  the  authors 
make  their  characters  foolish  or  ridiculous  than  be¬ 
cause  their  details  are  inaccurate. 

Much  the  same  thing  is  true  of  Biblical  adapta¬ 
tions.  Although  fewer  liberties  are  permitted  than 
with  historical  drama,  certain  additions  to  the 
Scriptures  may  be  made,  and  by  careful  analysis 
of  a  Biblical  script  Mr.  Wylie  shows  just  what 
they  may  be.  A  like  analysis  of  children’s  fairy 
tales  then  shows  what  may  be  done  for  children’s 
programs.  The  author  admits  a  special  fondness 
for  fantasy,  which  he  points  out  is  a  comparatively 
new  field  but  one  with  a  most  promising  future. 
As  models  he  uses  adaptations  of  Eric  Knight’s 
“The  Flying  Yorkshireman”  and  Robert  Ayre’s 
“Mr.  Sycamore.”  Here  he  points  out  that  music 
is  more  important  than  in  other  types  of  radio 
writing  and  that  the  great  difficulties  in  adapting 
such  material  make  it  especially  valuable  for  study. 

Most  material,  aside  from  drama  and  talks,  may 
be  described  as  continuity,  and  Mr.  Wylie  devotes 
several  chapters  to  this  field.  Here  radical  changes 
have  taken  place  since  the  early  days  of  radio. 
While  it  was  once  enough  to  introduce  a  speaker 
with  a  formal  statement  that  station  XYZ  at  this 
time  presents  so-and-so,  one  must  now  tie  up  the 
speaker  with  the  event  which  has  put  him  in 
the  news  or  give  some  description  of  his  accom¬ 
plishments.  Music  may  sometimes  also  he  treated 
as  continuity.  Here  many  writers  fail  because  of 
the  indefiniteness  of  their  directions.  Such  a  direc¬ 
tion  as  “bit  of  a  Bach  fugue”  means  nothing, 
while  “music  that  sounds  like  an  iceberg,”  al¬ 
though  it  may  at  first  seem  absurd,  is  far  better. 

Besides  the  analyses  we  have  mentioned,  Mr. 
Wylie  also  gives  helpful  assignments,  as  he  finds 
his  pupils  often  do  better  with  something  assigned 
them  than  when  entirely  on  their  own.  If  left  to 
themselves,  how  many  writers  would  ever  think  of 
such  assignments  as  these:  “1.  As  a  severe  assign¬ 
ment  in  compression,  prepare  a  one-hour  drama, 
which  will  tell  the  whole  story  of  Cooper’s  ‘The 
Pilot’  without  omitting  an  important  episode.  2. 
Write  a  detailed  synopsis  for  thirteen  half-hour 

(Continued  on  Page  100) 
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Markets  For  Manuscript  Sales 


An  asterisk  (*)  preceding  a  listing  indicates  that, 
up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press,  no  reply  had 
been  made  to  a  recent  questionnaire;  and  that 
the  needs  and  requirements  listed  are  in  accordance 
with  the  latest  report  on  file. 

VERSE 

GENERAL  PUBLICATIONS 


American  Mercury — 570  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Monthly.  $3.00  yr.  Eugene  Lyons, 
Editor.  Anything  that  is  really  good,  especially  if 
unusual.  Very  short  verse  always  needed. 

The  American  Scholar — 145  West  55th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Published  quarterly  by  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  for  general  circulation.  $2.00  yr.  William 
A.  Shimer,  Editor.  One  long  poem  or  a  collection 
of  short  poems  of  marked  excellence,  preferably 
philosophical  rather  than  narrative  or  lyrical  in 
nature,  is  desired  for  each  issue.  Payment  on  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Rates:  $10.00  for  short  poems;  $4.00  a 
printed  page  for  longer  verse. 

Atlantic  Monthly — 8  Arlington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Edward  Weeks,  Editor.  Highest  quality.  Limited 
market:  prints  only  one  or  two  poems  an  issue; 
therefore,  any  poem  has  very  slight  chance  of 
acceptance. 

Bandwagon — Insurance  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  Monthly.  Martin  Heflin,  Editor.  Some 
light  verse.  Material  from  Oklahomans  and 
Texans  given  special  consideration.  Pays  ten  days 
after  publication. 

Baseball  Magazine — 70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Clifford  Bloodgood,  Editor.  Humorous 
verse,  10  to  30  lines.  Pays  on  publication. 

Coronet — 919  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Monthly.  $4.00  yr.  Arnold  Gingrich,  Editor. 
Uses  some  verse.  Pays  on  acceptance. 

The  Farmer’s  Wife — East  10th  St.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Quarterly.  50c  yr.  F.  W.  Beckman,  Edi¬ 
tor.  Short  poems  of  rural  life — seasonal,  fanciful, 
philosophical,  serious,  and  humorous.  Must  be 
easy  to1  read  and  understand.  Prefers  verse  that  is 
cheerful  and  inspiring,  and  that  is  easy  to  memo¬ 
rize.  Taboos  verse  that  is  ultramodern  in  form, 
difficult  to  understand,  depressing,  or  otherwise  un¬ 
pleasant.  Payment  on  acceptance. 

Flying  Aces — 6  West  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Monthly.  $1.50  yr.  Herb  Powell,  Editor.  Uses 
some  verse. 


The  Forum — 570  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Monthly.  $4.00  yr.  Henry  Goddard  Leach, 
Editor.  Sonnet  length  or  a  little  longer.  Accepts 
free  verse.  Pays  on  publication. 

Good  Housekeeping — 57th  St.  at  8th  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Monthly.  $2.50  yr.  Wm.  F.  Bigelow, 
Editor.  Verse  with  an  emotional  appeal.  Limit, 
3  or  4  stanzas.  Subjects  should  have  universal 
interest.  Accepts  free  verse,  but  not  as  often  as 
rhymed.  Taboos  mere  metrical  schemes  and  long 
poems.  Payment  according  to  value  of  material, 
on  acceptance. 

Harper’s  Magazine- — 49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Monthly.  $4.00  yr.  Lee  F.  Hartman, 
Editor.  Lyrics,  8  to  40  lines.  Pays  good  rates,  on 
acceptance. 

Holland’s  (The  Magazine  of  the  South) — Dallas, 
Texas.  Uses  some  verse. 

The  Household  Magazine — 8th  and  Jackson  Sts., 
Topeka,  Kansas.  Monthly.  50c  yr.  Nelson  A. 
Crawford,  Editor.  Lyrical  verse,  not  too  difficult 
or  recondite.  Accepts  good  free  verse.  Pays  50c 
a  line;  on  acceptance.  The  editor  reports:  “We 
offer  a  limited  market.  We  publish  only  five  or 
six  poems  a  month  on  the  average,  whereas  we  re¬ 
ceive  some  six  hundred.  At  present  we  are  buy¬ 
ing  little  verse  because  we  have  a  quantity  on 
hand.” 

Independent  Woman — 1819  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Monthly.  15c  a  copy.  Winifred 
Willson,  Editor.  Limit,  up  to  4  or  5  stanzas. 
Preferably  feminine  or  feministic  angle.  Pays  $2 
to  $3  per  poem;  on  acceptance. 

Judge — 18  East  48th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Monthly.  Harry  L.  Selden,  Managing  Editor. 
Short  verse.  Pays  on  publication. 

Kansas  City  Star — Kansas  City,  Missouri.  E.  B. 
Garnett,  Sunday  Editor.  Occasionally  uses  humor¬ 
ous  verse  if  it  has  timely  interest.  Pays  after  pub¬ 
lication. 

Ladies’  Home  Journal — Independence  Square, 
Philadelphia,  Penna.  Monthly.  $1.00  yr.  Bruce 
Gould  and  Beatrice  B.  Gould,  Editors.  Lyric 
verse,  short  or  long.  Subjects:  children,  nature, 
love.  Tone  ranging  from  light  to  serious.  Uses 
at  least  six  poems  an  issue.  Pays  on  acceptance; 
special  rates  for  outstanding  poems. 

The  Modem  Quarterly — 46  Morton  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y,  V.  F.  Calverton,  Editor.  Uses  poetry 
possessing  social  meaning.  No  payment. 
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Nation — 20  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Weekly. 
$5.00  yr.  Margaret  Marshall,  Literary  Editor. 
Short  poems  most  generally  used.  Accepts  free 
verse.  Pays  on  publication:  50c  a  line;  $5.00  a 
poem,  minimum. 

New  England  Homestead — Springfield,  Mass. 
Bi-monthly.  60c  yr.  J.  G.  Watson,  Editor.  Lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  nature  verse.  Pays  after  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  New  Republic — 40  East  49th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Weekly.  $5.00'  yr.  Bruce  Bliven,  Editor. 
Limited  amount  of  exceptional  verse.  Pays  on  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

The  New  York  Times — Times  Square,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Daily.  Ann  Walker,  Poetry  Editor. 
In  the  market  for  the  best  available  material  from 
well-known  poets;  also,  good  work  from  unknown 
poets.  Interested  in  all  schools  of  thought  and 
all  forms  of  verse.  As  this  publication  receives 
about  one  hundred  poems  a  day,  the  editor  prefers 
to  have  a  poet  submit  only  three  or  four  poems  at 
one  time.  Pays  $7.50  a  poem.  Address:  The  Poetry 
Editor. 

The  New  Yorker — 25  West  43rd  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Weekly.  $5.00  yr.  Light  satirical  verse 
and  lyrics.  Pays  good  rates,  on  acceptance.  Ad¬ 
dress  all  communications  to  “The  Editors.” 

Our  Dumb  Animals— 180  Longwood  Ave.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Monthly.  Guy  Richardson,  Editor. 
Verse  relating  to  animals  or  birds  from  a  humane 
point  of  view;  not  over  24  lines,  preferably  shorter. 
Accepts  but  does  not  encourage  free  verse.  Pays 
from  $1.00  up,  on  acceptance. 

Poet  Lore — 8  Arlington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Quar¬ 
terly.  $6.00  yr.  John  Heard,  Editor.  Verse  of 
high  quality — no  length  limits.  Payments  in  copies 
only. 

Progressive  Grocer — 161  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Monthly.  $2.00  yr.  Original  humorous 
verse  with  a  grocery  store  slant  or  a  food  slant. 
Pays  on  acceptance.  Address:  Humor  Editor. 

The  Rotarian — 35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 
Ill.  Monthly.  Occasionally  uses  verse  having  spe¬ 
cial  appeal  for  business  men.  At  the  present  time 
this  publication  is  well  stocked  with  poetry  and 
can  accept  few  contributions.  Pays  good  rates,  on 
acceptance. 

Rural  Progress  Magazine — 22  West  Monroe  St., 
Chicago,  Ill.  Monthly.  10c  copy.  Glenn  Frank, 
Editor.  Uses  some  verse.  Pays  on  acceptance. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post — Independence  Sq., 
Philadelphia,  Penna.  Weekly.  $2.00  yr.  Wesley 
Winans  Stout,  Editor.  Uses  humorous  verse  for 
“Post  Scripts”  department,  and  short  lyrics.  Sel¬ 
dom  uses  free  verse.  Pays  good  rates,  on  accept¬ 
ance. 

Saturday  Review  of  Literature — 25  West  45th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Weekly.  George  Stevens, 
Editor.  Uses  one  poem  a  week;  limit,  30  lines. 
Pays  $10.00  a  poem,  after  publication. 

Scribner’s  Magazine — 570  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Monthly.  $2.50  yr.  Louise  McKeri- 


han,  Poetry  Editor.  Some  short  poems,  including 
free  verse.  Pays  good  rates,  on  acceptance. 

Short  Stories — 9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Semi-monthly.  Dorothy  Mcllwraith,  Edi¬ 
tor.  Verse  of  adventure,  outdoor  type  only.  Limit, 
50  lines.  Taboos  love,  dude  stuff,  city  stuff,  and 
free  verse.  Pays  25c  a  line,  on  acceptance. 

Successful  Farming — 1714-24  Locust  St.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  Monthly.  50c  yr.  Kirk  Fox, 
Editor.  Cheerful  verse,  not  over  six  stanzas.  Pays 
25c  a  line,  on  acceptance. 

Virginia  Quarterly  Review — 1  West  Range,  Uni¬ 
versity,  Virginia.  $3.00  yr.  Lawrence  Lee,  Editor. 
Poetry  selected  without  regard  for  “schools.”  Uses 
material  from  both  nationally  known  poets  and 
promising  newcomers.  Uses  free  verse.  Length, 
50  lines  or  less.  Cannot  ordinarily  use  very  long 
poems  or  many  short  ones  because  of  limited 
space.  Pays  50c  a  line,  on  publication. 

Weird  Tales — 840  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Ill.  Monthly.  $2.50  yr.  Farnsworth  Wright,  Edi¬ 
tor.  Weird  verse,  up  to  38  lines.  Pays  on  publica¬ 
tion. 

Woman’s  World — 461  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Monthly.  50c  yr.  Limited  amount  of  short 
verse.  Pays  on  acceptance. 

Yankee — Dublin,  New  Hampshire.  Monthly. 
$3.00  yr.  Poetry  Editor:  Robert  P.  Tristram  Cof¬ 
fin,  Brunswick,  Maine.  Uses  material  having  to 
do  with  the  New  England  scene. 

COLLEGE,  LITERARY,  AND  “LITTLE” 
MAGAZINES 


The  Aerend — Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College, 
Hays,  Kansas.  Quarterly.  $2.00  yr.  F.  B.  Streeter, 
Editor.  Short  verse  for  fillers.  No  payment  ex¬ 
cept  in  copies  of  the  magazine. 

American  Prefaces — University  Hall,  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Monthly.  $1.00 
yr.  Wilbur  Lang  Schramm,  Editor.  Verse,  40 
lines;  occasionally,  up  to  200  lines.  No  payment. 

Candor  Magazine — Puxico,  Missouri.  Monthly. 
$1.00  yr.  Elvin  Wagner,  Editor.  Verse  of  human 
interest  type;  short  selections  preferred.  Prizes 
for  outstanding  material. 

Fantasy — 950  Heberton  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Quarterly.  $1.00  yr.  Stanley  Dehler  Mayer,  Edi¬ 
tor.  Verse  of  any  length,  or  form;  free  verse 
preferred.  No  payment. 

Frontier  and  Midland — State  University,  Mis¬ 
soula,  Montana.  Quarterly.  $1.50  yr.  H.  G.  Mer- 
riam,  Editor.  Verse,  Western  themes  preferred. 
No  payment. 

Prairie  Schooner — Box  1342,  Station  A,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska.  Quarterly.  $1.00  yr.  Verse,  up  to  60 
lines.  Free  verse  accepted.  No  payment. 

The  Tanager — Box  66,  Grinnell,  Iowa.  Bi¬ 
monthly  during  the  college  year.  $1.50  yr.  Uses 
fillers  and  longer  poems.  No  payment. 

Trails — Eisperence,  New  York.  Quarterly.  Fred 
Lape,  Editor.  Prefers  the  simpler  metrical  forms 
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or  free  verse.  No  artificial  French  forms.  Na¬ 
ture  and  wild  life  themes.  No  length  limit.  No 
payment. 

Virginia  Quarterly  Review — See  General  Pub¬ 
lications. 

DENOMINATIONAL 

America— 329  West  108th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Weekly.  Rev.  Francis  X.  Talbot,  S.  J.,  Editor. 
Short  verse,  modern  in  approach  and  technique. 
Pays  $5.00  a  poem,  on  publication. 

*The  Catholic  World — 411  West  59th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Rev.  James  M.  Gillis,  C.  S.  P.,  Edi¬ 
tor.  Uses  quatrains,  up  to  40  lines.  Pays  on  pub¬ 
lication. 

Christian  Herald — 419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Monthly.  $2.00  yr.  Daniel  A.  Pohling, 
Editor.  Uses  some  verse,  two  to  three  stanzas. 
Pays  25c  a  line,  after  publication. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor — 1  Norway  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  Daily.  Short  lyrics  and  nature 
poems  most  generally  used.  Pays  on  acceptance; 
rate  according  to  length  and  merit.  Address: 
Home  Forum  Page. 

*The  Commonweal — 386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Weekly.  $5.00  yr.  Michael  Williams,  Edi¬ 
tor.  Verse  of  a  distinctive  type.  Pays  on  publica¬ 
tion;  rate  according  to  value. 

The  Improvement  Era — 50  North  Main  St.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  Monthly.  $2.00  yr.  Published 
by  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
(Mormon).  Richard  L.  Evans,  Managing  Editor. 
Uses  verse  of  all  types  on  moral  and  wholesome 
subjects;  maximum  length,  30  lines.  Pays  12*4c 
a  line. 

St.  Anthony  Messenger — 1615  Republic  St.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio.  Monthly.  $3.00  yr.  Rev.  H.  Block¬ 
er,  O.  F.  M.,  Editor.  Any  theme  or  treatment  may 
be  used,  although  religious  verse  is  preferred. 
Poems,  as  a  rule,  should  not  exceed  20  lines. 
Pays  25c  a  line,  on  acceptance. 

^Sunday  School  Times — 325  North  13th  St.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Penna.  Weekly.  $2.25  yr.  Charles  G. 
Trumbull,  Editor.  Short  verse,  distinctly  spiritual. 

VERSE  MAGAZINES 

American  Poetry  Magazine — 1764  North  83rd 
St.,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin.  Official  organ  of  the 
American  Literary  Association.  Monthly.  Clara 
C.  Prince,  Editor.  Uses  mainly  poems  by  mem¬ 
bers.  Various  types.  Limit,  40  lines.  High 
standards.  Taboos  revolutionary  and  sex  poetry. 
The  editor  reports  that  the  magazine  does  not 
pay  cash  this  year.  Privileges  open  only  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association. 

American  Weave — 1559  East  115th  St.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  Quarterly.  $1.00  yr.  Loring  Eugene 
Williams  and  Alice  Crane  Williams,  Editors. 
Verse  of  all  types  and  lengths.  Especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  verse  with  an  American  flavor,  and  poems 
with  a  message.  No  payment.  Contests  are  con¬ 
ducted  from  time  to  time. 


*Avon — 2366  East  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Quarterly.  $1.00  yr.  David  Innes,  Editor.  Light, 
humorous,  and  satirical  verse.  Limit,  32  lines, 
preferably  shorter. 

The  Bard — 398  Russell  Ave.,  Jackson,  Mis¬ 
souri.  Quarterly.  $1.00  yr.  Margaret  Ferguson 
Henderson,  Editor.  Publishes  about  sixty  poems 
each  issue.  Material  from  established  writers  and 
beginners  of  promise.  No  particular  qualifications 
except  that  the  work  must  be  worth  while  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  High  standards  and  ideals. 
Pays  $5.00  for  the  best  poem  of  the  year;  other 
quarterly  offers. 

Berkeley — 221  West  Broadway,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Organ  of  the  Berkeley  Poetry  Society  (Episcopal). 
James  Gabelle,  Editor.  Uses  verse  up  to  20  lines. 
No  payment. 

*Better  Verse — Medford,  Oregon.  Quarterly. 
$1.00  yr.  Irl  Morse,  Editor.  Uses  a  number  of 
poems  in  each  issue.  Not  interested  in  outright 
nature  poems.  No  payment. 

Blue  Moon — 1830  R  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Quarterly.  $2.00  yr.  Inez  Tylor,  Editor. 
Short  lyrics  (sonnets,  rondeaus,  quatrains,  cin- 
quains,  etc.).  Beginners  welcomed.  Pays  in  cash 
and  book  prizes.  No  free  samples.  The  editor 
reports  that  files  are  very  full;  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  preference  henceforth  will  be  given 
to  subscribers. 

*Bozart  -  Westminster — Oglethorpe  University 
Press,  Oglethorpe  University,  Georgia.  Quarterly. 
James  Routh,  Editor.  Interested  in  good  poems  of 
all  types  except  old-fashioned  forms.  No  length 
limits.  Payment  in  prizes. 

^College  Verse — University  of  Wyoming,  Lara¬ 
mie,  Wyoming.  Monthly:  November  to  May,  in¬ 
clusive.  $2.00  yr.  Good  poems — any  type,  any 
length — by  college  students.  Publishes  work  of 
members  only.  Payment  in  prizes. 

The  Country  Bard — Thebaud  Terrace,  Madison, 
N.  J.  Semi-annually.  $1.00  yr.  Contributions 
should  be  addressed  to  Margarette  Ball  Dickson, 
Staples,  Minnesota.  Poems  of  from  four  to  twen¬ 
ty  lines:  humor,  seasonal,  farm  and  home,  city, 
tribute,  fantasy  but  not  futility.  Technical  standards 
high.  Concrete  imagic  verse  without  padding  or 
propaganda.  Avoid  contractions;  inversions;  trite 
themes,  rhymes  and  phrasing.  Prizes. 

Cycle — Homestead,  Florida.  Quarterly.  $1.00 
yr.  Lily  Lawrence  Bow,  Editor.  Poems  of  merit; 
limit,  20  lines.  Prefers  rhymed  patters.  No  pay¬ 
ment.  See  copies  of  the  magazine  for  details  of 
contests. 

Driftwind — North  Montpelier,  Vermont.  $2.00 
yr.  Walter  John  Coates,  Editor.  Poems  from  ap¬ 
proved  writers.  Anything  that  is  elevating  in  theme 
or  colorful  in  execution.  Salacious  and  suggestive 
material  taboo.  Propaganda  not  wanted.  Occa¬ 
sional  prizes;  no  cash  payments. 

Expression — 221  West  Broadway,  Paterson,  N. 
J.  Quarterly.  James  Gabelle,  Editor.  All  schools 
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The 

Technique  of  by 
Novel  Writing  HogaSrth 

AN  intelligent  attempt  to  indicate  and  to 
analyze  the  component  elements  of  the 
modern  novel,  to  reduce  the  writing  of  a 
novel  to  a  definite  literary  exercise,  and  to 
consider  such  of  the  technical  processes  as 
can  be  divined  from  a  study  of  the  most  rep¬ 
resentative  work  of  contemporary  novelists. 


“This  book  points  out  the  technical  processes 
which  are  unavoidable  in  creating  any  prose 
fiction  and  presents  with  simple  clarity  the 
problems  encountered  in  setting  the  story 
in  motion,  in  dialogue,  in  character  depiction 
and  the  Uke.  Mr.  Hogarth’s  advice  is  sound, 
pithy  and  unostentatious  and  his  examples  of 
successful  technique  are  especially  well  chos¬ 
en.”  —  NEW  HAVEN  JOURNAL-COU- 
RIER 

194  pages  $2.00 

The  Novel  in 


Contemporary 

Life 


by 

STORM 

JAMESON 


A  STIMULATING  and  well-written  essay 
*  on  the  position  of  the  novelist  in  relation 
to  the  practical  world.  This  was  selected  by 
William  Lyon  Phelps  as  one  of  the  best  one 
hundred  books  of  the  year. 


“Miss  Jameson  has  admirably  summed  up 
many  current  ideas  about  fiction  which  have 
been  in  the  air,  or  isolated  here  and  there  in 
print”— SATURDAY  REVIEW  OF  LIT¬ 
ERATURE. 

“This  small  book  .  .  .  should  affect  the  young 
writer  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  a  con¬ 
cert  by  a  master  works  upon  a  musical  nov¬ 
ice.”  —  BOSTON  EVENING  TRAN¬ 
SCRIPT. 

32  pages  $.75 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW  . 

THE  WRITER 
8  Arlington  St. 

Boston,  Mass. 

I  enclose  $ . 

Please  send  C.  O.  D . 

. THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  NOVEL  WRITING 

. THE  NOVEL  IN  CONTEMPORARY  LIFE 


Name 

Address 


of  poetry  welcomed.  Limit,  20  lines.  No  payment; 
prizes  of  books,  paintings,  etc. 

The  Garret — Box  5804,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Quar¬ 
terly.  $1.00  yr.  Flozari  Rockwood,  Editor.  Pub¬ 
lishes  the  poetry  of  subscribers  only.  High  stand¬ 
ards. 

Kaleidograph — 702  North  Vernon  St.,  Dallas, 
Texas.  Monthly.  $2.00  yr.  Vaida  Stewart  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Whitney  Montgomery,  Editors.  All 
kinds;  of  good  poetry.  No  taboos.  Prefers  short 
rhymed  poems.  Accepts  free  verse.  Limit,  usually 
40  lines.  No  payment.  Prizes,  and  annual  poetry 
book  contest. 

The  Lantern — 62  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
C.  B.  McAllister,  Editor.  $1.50  yr.  All  types  of 
good  verse. 

La  Paloma — 221  West  Broadway,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Organ  of  the  Pan  American  Poetry  Society.  James 
Gabelle,  Editor.  Publishes  poems  in  English,  Span¬ 
ish,  Portuguese,  and  French.  Limit,  about  20 
lines.  No  payment. 

The  Lyric — Box  2552,  Roanoke,  Virginia.  Quar¬ 
terly.  $1.00  yr.  Leigh  Hanes,  Editor.  Lyric 
poetry  of  freshness  and  sincerity.  No  payment. 
Yearly  prizes. 

The  Notebook — Box  5804,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Bi¬ 
monthly.  $1.25  yr.  Flozari  Rockwood,  "Editor. 
Pages  open  to  all;  but  poems  over  16  lines  not 
d  ;sired  from  non-subscribers.  Payment  in  prizes 
only;  book  and  cash  awards. 

The  Outburst — 3822  Olive,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Bi-monthly.  $1.00  yr.  Poetry  of  high  literary 
standard.  Does  not  use  much  free  verse.  Pre¬ 
ferred  length,  8  to  20  lines.  No  payment.  Prizes 
of  books  and  subscriptions. 

*Palms — Grant,  Michigan.  Monthly.  $2.00  yr. 
Elmer  Nicholas,  Editor.  Verse:  any  literary 
form;  and  any  theme  so  long  as  the  treatment  is 
of  high  quality.  Prefers  poems  of  not  over  two 
book-pages  in  length.  Payment  in  prizes  and 
copies. 

Pasque  Petals — Aberdeen,  South  Dakota.  Month¬ 
ly.  Miss  Adeline  Jenney  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Gun¬ 
derson,  Editors.  This  magazine  is  devoted  to 
South  Dakota  writers,  and  does  not  solicit  outside 
material.  Prefers  the  lyric  type  of  verse,  not  too 
long.  Prizes. 

Poetry — 232  East  Erie  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Month¬ 
ly.  $3.00  yr.  George  Dillon,  Editor.  Considers 
poems  written  on  any  theme.  Uses  both  free 
verse  and  metrical  forms.  Any  length,  except  the 
rare  poem  which  is  too  long  for  a  single  issue. 
Very  high  standard.  Accepts  nothing  which  has 
been  previously  printed  anywhere,  in  any  form. 
Pays  25c  a  line,  on  publication. 

Poetry  Digest — 220  West  42nd  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Monthly.  $3.00  yr.  Alan  F.  Pater,  Editor. 
Poetry  only — no  restrictions.  Pays  on  publication; 
$1.00  a  poem. 

Poetry  Presents — P.  O.  Box  812,  Burbank,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Quarterly.  $1.00  yr.  C.  Henry  Hicks. 
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Prefers  short  lyrics;  12  to  30  lines.  Pays  on  publi¬ 
cation;  $1.00  a  poem. 

Poetry  Review  (Journal  of  the  Poetry  Society  of 
Great  Britain) — American  Editorial  Office,  299 
Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Bi-monthly.  Mrs. 
Alice  Hunt  Bartlett,  American  Editor.  Accepts 
poems  from  American  contributors.  No  payment. 
Monthly  prize. 

Prairie  Wings — New  Rockford,  North  Dakota. 
Monthly.  $1.00  yr.  Grace  Brown  Putnam,'  Editor. 
Short  lyrics,  quatrains,  couplets,  tankas,  cinquains, 
etc.  No  payment  except  in  prizes. 

Quickening  Seed — 387  Seventeenth  Ave.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio.  Quarterly.  $1.00  yr.  Clarence  Lahr 
Weaver,  Editor.  All  types  of  verse — not  over  20 
lines  preferred.  Gives  special  attention  to  Colum¬ 
bus  and  Ohio  poets.  Payment  in  prizes. 

Rhythm — 925  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Monthly.  $2.00  yr.  Alice  Langley,  Editor.  Dis¬ 
tinctive  poetry.  Pays  20c  a  line,  on  publication. 

*Shards — Box  2007,  Augusta,  Georgia.  Quarter¬ 
ly.  $1.00  yr.  Constance  Deming  Lewis,  Editor. 
All  types  of  modern  verse.  Prefers  shorter  length 
poems.  No  payment.  Prizes. 

Silhouettes — 303  Rosewood,  Ontario,  Calif.  Quar¬ 
terly.  $2.00'  yr.  James  Neill  Northe,  Editor.  No 
preference  as  to  type  of  material,  and  no  length 
limits.  Pays  $1.00  a  poem,  on  acceptance.  Also 
offers  prizes. 

Sonnet  Sequences — Box  1231,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Monthly.  $1.00  yr.  Murray  L.  Marshall  and 
Hazel  S.  Marshall,  Editors.  Sonnets  in  the 
Petrarchan  form.  Pays  $1.00  for  each  sonnet  pub¬ 
lished. 

Spirit — 386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Bi¬ 
monthly.  Organ  of  the  Catholic  Poetry  Society  of 
America.  Uses  work  of  members  only.  Pays  20c 
a  line. 

The  Step  Ladder — 4917  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  Monthly,  except  July  and  August.  Flora 
W.  Seymour,  Editor.  All  forms;  no  length  limit. 
High  standards.  The  editor  reports  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  question  raised  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  contributor  is  a  Bookfellow.  Poems  are  consid¬ 
ered  on  merit  only.  No  payment.  Prizes. 

Talaria — 500  Palace  Theatre  Bldg.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Quarterly.  $1.00  yr.  B.  Y.  Williams  and 
Annette  Patton  Cornell,  Editors.  Verse  of  dis¬ 
tinction  is  very  much  in  demand.  Occasionally 
publishes  a  two-page  poem,  but  short  verse  is 
preferred  unless  the  quality  is  unusual.  Payment 
in  prizes. 

VerseCraft — Emory  University,  Georgia.  Bi¬ 
monthly,  except  July  -  August.  Lawrence  Wilson 
Neff,  Editor.  High  standards.  Short  lyrics  pre¬ 
ferred.  Not  interested  in  faddish  forms.  Payment 
in  cash  prizes  up  to  $10.00  each;  awarded  by  bal¬ 
lots  of  readers. 

*Visions — Rancho  Monte  Vino,  Alpine,  Calif. 
Six  issues.  $1.00  yr.  Sand  Dune  Sage,  Editor. 
Lyrical  verse.  Payment  in  prizes. 


C ?onAttuctire  4ids 

fa* 

Short  Story 
Writing  for 
Profit  by 

ELLIOTT  BLACKISTON 

HE  Dutch  Uncle  gives  concise,  practical 
instruction  in  each  phase  of  the  short 
story — theme,  plot,  mood,  characterization, 
etc.  He  analyzes  the  amateur’s  chief  faults, 
by  using  examples  of  stories  submitted  to 
him  for  criticism,  and  shows  how  these  may 
be  corrected. 

“If  you  want  straight-from-the-shoulder  ad¬ 
vice  on  how  to  turn  your  creative  impulses 
into  print,  read  Elliott  Blackiston’s  SHORT 
STORY  WRITING  FOR  PROFIT.  He 
knows  all  your  problems,  faults,  and  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  on  the  subject  of  authorship  as  a 
trade  he  comes  clean  to  the  point  as  a  flag¬ 
pole.”— THE  FORUM. 

160  pages _ $2.00 

How  to  Revise 
Your  Own 
by  Stories 

ANNE  HAMILTON 

ITH  a  series  of  pointed  questions  and 
answers,  Anne  Hamilton  supplies  a 
working  method  for  the  self-analysis  of  a 
short  story,  and  provides  a  formula  for  its 
effective  revision  —  especially  with  a  view 
toward  increasing  its  salability.  It  is  unnec¬ 
essary  to  pay  high  fees  for  outside  criticism 
of  doubtful  value.  An  intelligent  application 
of  the  principles  contained  in  this  book  will 
tell  the  author  what  is  wrong  with  a  story, 
and  indicate  how  to  remedy  its  faults.  Both 
in  its  form  of  presentation  and  content,  this 
is  truly  a  unique  and  extremely  helpful  book. 
“As  a  practical  aid  to  the  aspiring  author  of 
short  stories,  this  is  the  best  book  we  have 
ever  seen.”— HARTFORD  (Conn.)  TIMES. 

64  pages  $1.25 

Mail  this  coupon  NOW 

THE  WRITER 
8  Arlington  St. 

Boston,  Mass. 

I  enclose  £ . for . copies  of 

. SHORT  STORY  WRITING  FOR  PROFIT 

. HOW  TO  REVISE  YOUR  OWN  STORIES 

. Please  send  C.  O.  D. 

Name  . 

Address  . 
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Voices — 45  East  55th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Quarterly.  $2.00  yr.  Harold  Vinal,  Editor.  Poetry 
of  a  mature  and  carefully  wrought  type,  the  best 
work  of  contemporary  poets.  High  standards. 
Very  little  free  verse  used.  No  payment. 

Westward — 990  East  14th  St.,  San  Leandro, 
Calif.  Eight  issues.  $2.00  yr.  Hans  A.  Hoffman, 
Editor.  Good  verse  of  any  kind;  no  length  limits. 
Payment  in  book  prizes. 

Wings — P.  O.  Box  332,  Mill  Valley,  Calif.  Quar¬ 
terly.  $1.00  yr.  Stanton  A.  Coblentz,  Editor. 
Lyrics.  Limit,  usually  30  or  40  lines.  Does  not 
favor  modernistic  themes  and  styles,  or  free  verse, 
unless  of  unusual  quality.  No  payment.  Prizes. 
No  manuscripts  desired  during  June,  July,  and 
August. 

POETRY  COLUMNS  AND  DEPARTMENTS 


Bright  Mosiac — West  Los  Angeles  Independent, 
11216  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  West  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  Weekly  column.  Verse  of  any  length; 
16  to  24  lines  preferred.  No  payment.  Clipping 
sent.  Occasional  prize  contest.  Well  stocked  at 
present  but  unusual  or  timely  verse  always  wel¬ 
comed. 

Contributed  Verse — The  Indianapolis  Star,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.  Weekly  column.  John  W.  Hill¬ 
man,  Editor.  Short  poems  not  exceeding  25  lines 
in  length.  No  payment. 

Golden  Windows  —  The  Chieftain,  Bonner 
Springs,  Kansas.  Weekly  column.  Ralph  J.  Dona¬ 
hue,  Editor.  Original  verse  of  any  type;  length, 
under  30  lines  preferred.  Occasional  book  prizes. 
Contributors  become  “members”  of  the  Hilltop 
Club,  and  are  issued  membership  cards.  No  dues 
charged  except  occasional  poems. 

Oregonian  Verse — The  Oregonian,  Portland, 
Oregon.  Weekly  column.  Ethel  Romig  Fuller, 
Editor.  Short  lyrics  preferred;  seldom  uses  verse 
over  20  lines.  All  types  except  morbid.  Pays 
$1.00  each  for  accepted  poems,  tenth  of  month 
following  publication. 

Peaks  and  Peeks — Dreamers’  House,  182  Painter 
St.,  Pasadena,  Calif.  Ralph  Cheyney,  Editor.  Light 
verse  for  a  syndicated  column.  Address  contribu¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  Cheyney. 

The  Poets’  Comer — Hartford  Daily  Times,  Pros¬ 
pect  St.,  Hartford,  Conn.  Weekly  column.  Mar¬ 
tha  L.  Spencer,  Editor.  Short  poems  preferred. 
Very  little  topical  verse  is  used.  Personal  love 
poems  or  verse  of  controversial  subject  matter.  All 
material  must  satisfy  high  editorial  standards  of 
excellence.  No  payment. 

Reveille  of  Peace — Poetry  department  of  Peace 
Digest,  Van  Nuys,  Calif.  Brief  peace  poems  suit¬ 
able  for  quotation.  No  payment.  Submit  poems 
to  Lucia  Trent  and  Ralph  Cheyney,  Dreamers’ 
House,  182  Painter  St.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

This  Singing  West — Poetry  department  of  Fron¬ 
tier,  Douglas  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Brief  lyrics 


and  forceful  free  verse  by  poets  of  the  Far  West. 
No  payment.  Submit  poems  to  Lucia  Trent  and 
Ralph  Cheyney,  Dreamers’  House,  182  Painter 
St.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Trumpets  On  New  Horizons — Poetry  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Unity,  Chicago,  Ill.  Social  vision  and 
brotherhood  poems.  Nothing  experimental.  No 
payment.  Submit  poems  to  Lucia  Trent  and 
Ralph  Cheyney,  Dreamers’  House,  182  Painter  St., 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

JUVENILE  PUBLICATIONS 


American  Boy — 7430  Second  Blvd.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Monthly.  Franklin  M.  Peck,  Managing 
Editor.  Verse  that  has  a  particular  appeal  for 
older  boys  and  young  men.  Pays  on  acceptance. 

Boys  and  Girls — 810  Broadway,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Weekly.  75c  yr.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Ferguson,  Editor. 
Verse  for  boys  and  girls  under  12  years.  Payment 
according  to  quality;  on  acceptance. 

Boy’s  and  Girl’s  Comrade — Fifth  and  Chestnut 
Sts.,  Anderson,  Ind.  Weekly.  75c  year.  Verse  with 
wholesome,  moral,  religious  or  character-building 
appeal;  length,  2  to  6  stanzas.  For  children  from 
9  to  15  years.  Payment  on  publication. 

Child  Life — 536  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Monthly.  Marjorie  Barrows,  Editor.  Occasional 
short,  seasonal  verse  from  child’s  point  of  view, 
and  nonsense  verse  of  8  to  12  lines.  Seldom  uses 
free  verse.  Taboos:  long  narrative  poems  and 
rhymed  anecdotes.  Pays  on  acceptance. 

The  Epworth  Herald — 740  Rush  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Weekly.  $1.25  yr.  W.  E.  J.  Gratz,  Editor.  Uses 
poetry  suitable  for  young  people  of  high  school 
and  early  college  age  (those  identified  with  Metho¬ 
dist  Church  life);  free  verse,  if  suitable;  length, 
20  lines.  Pays  15c  a  line,  on  publication. 

The  Friend — United  Brethren  Publishing  House, 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Weekly.  75c  yr.  Dr.  J.  W.  Owen, 
Editor.  Some  short  verse  for  boys  and  girls  of 
’teen  age.  Pays  50c  to  $2  per  poem,  on  acceptance. 

Girl’s  World— 1701  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Weekly.  60c  yr.  Miles  W.  Smith,  Editor-in- 
chief.  Poetry  occasionally  used. 

Little  Folks — Hector,  Minn.  Weekly.  Mrs.  Edith 
Cling  Palm,  Editor.  Verse,  up  to  16  lines,  for 
children  from  4  to  8  years. 

Pioneer — 910  Witherspoon  Bldg,  Philadelphia, 
Penna.  Weekly.  John  T.  Faris,  Editor.  Verse, 
8  to  20  lines.  For  boys  from  11  to  15  years. 

Queen’s  Gardens — 910  Witherspoon  Bldg,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Penna.  Weekly.  75c  yr.  Dr.  John  T. 
Faris,  Editor.  Verse,  8  to  20  lines,  for  girls  from 
12  to  15  years.  All  material  must,  in  general  tone, 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  church  paper. 

St.  Nicholas  Magazine — Darien,  Conn.  Monthly. 
$3.00  yr.  Vertie  A.  Coyne,  Editor.  Short  humor¬ 
ous  or  seasonal  verse  suitable  for  children  from  8 
to  16  years,  with  emphasis  on  the  12  to  14  age 
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group.  Rhymed  verse  preferred,  although  free 
verse  is  accepted. 

Shining  Light — Fifth  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  Ander¬ 
son,  Ind.  Weekly.  L.  Helen  Percy,  Editor.  Na¬ 
ture  and  religious  verse  for  children  from  5  to  9 
years.  Payment  on  publication. 

Young  Israel — 3  East  65th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Monthly.  $1.00  yr.  Elsa  Weihl,  Editor.  Uses 
verse  of  interest  to  Jewish  girls  and  boys  under 
16  years.  Pays  $3  to  $5  per  poem,  on  acceptance. 

Young  People’s  Friend — Fifth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Anderson,  Ind.  Weekly.  L.  Helen  Percy,  Editor. 
Verse,  3  to  8  stanzas,  of  moral,  religious  or  char¬ 
acter-building  value,  for  young  people  of  the  late 
’teen  age  and  older.  Pays  10c  a  line,  on  publication. 

DISCONTINUED 

Pictorial  Review  combined  with  Delineator,  New 
York,  is  being  discontinued  with  the  March  issue. 


PRIZE  OFFERS  AND  AWARDS 

NEW  OFFERS 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers  is  offering 
cash  prizes  amounting  to  $275  for  the  best  papers 
on  “Organized  Labor — America’s  Problem  or  Op¬ 
portunity?”  The  contest  is  open  to  high-school 
students  only.  Manuscripts  must  be  typewritten, 
and  beween  1500  and  3000  words  in  length.  Each 
paper  must  carry  the  name  and  address  of  the  con¬ 
testant  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  high 
school  he  attends.  The  contest  closes  March  31, 
1939.  Address  the  Contest  Department,  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  506  South  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  is  conducting  two  contests 
for  students  enrolled  on  the  Atlantic  School  list 
as  using  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  a  course  during 
some  part  of  the  1938-1939  school  year.  To  college 
students  three  prizes  of  $50  each  are  offered:  one 
for  the  best  essay,  one  for  the  best  story,  and  one 
for  the  best  poem.  To  high  school  and  private 
school  students  three  prizes  of  $25  each  are  of¬ 
fered  for  the  same  types  of  material:  essay,  story, 
poem.  For  further  information  address  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  Co.,  10  Ferry  St.,  Concord,  N.  H., 
or  8  Arlington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Houghton-Mifflin  Company,  Publishers,  announce 
two  Literary  Fellowships  for  1939 — one  in  fiction, 
one  in  non-fiction.  The  fellowships  carry  an 
award  of  $1000  each,  in  addition  to  subsequent 
royalties,  and  will  be  given  to  promising  writers  to 
aid  them  in  completing  projected  books.  In  mak¬ 
ing  application  for  a  Fellowship,  candidates  will 
be  expected  to  submit  samples  of  past  work,  as  well 
as  definite  plans  for  the  project  for  which  the 
award  is  asked,  and  letters  from  at  least  two  re¬ 


sponsible  persons  who  can  vouch  for  their  charac¬ 
ters  and  qualifications.  For  further  details,  ad¬ 
dress  the  Houghton-Mifflin  Company,  2  Park  St., 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  directors  of  The  Charles  H.  Sergei  Play 
Contest  announce  that  a  prize  of  $500  is  being 
offered  for  the  manuscript  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judges,  represents  the  best  one-act  prose 
comedy  of  contemporary  American  life.  Only  or¬ 
iginal  one-act  plays  will  be  considered.  Farces 
are  not  eligible.  The  contest  is  open  to  any  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Closing  date  is  May  1, 
1939.  For  details  of  rules  and  requirements,  ad¬ 
dress  the  Charles  H.  Sergei  Play  Contest,  The 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Story,  in  its  Sixth  Annual  College  Short  Story 
Contest,  is  offering  a  First  Prize  of  $100  and  a 
Second  Prize  of  $50  for  the  best  short  stories 
submitted  by  April  1,  1939.  The  contest  is  open 
to1  all  registered  students  of  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  in  the  United  States.  Each  entry  must  be 
certified  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  No  college  or  university  may  submit  more 
than  two  entries.  All  stories  must  be  legibly  writ¬ 
ten,  preferably  typewritten,  on  one  side  of  the 
paper.  Length  must  be  not  less  than  1500  words 
or  more  than  7000  words.  For  further  details, 
see  copies  of  the  magazine  or  address  Story  Maga¬ 
zine,  432  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

True  Story  Magazine  is  offering  25  prizes  of 
$1000  each  for  the  best  true  stories  submitted  by 
March  31,  1939.  All  stories  must  be  written  in  the 
first  person  and  be  based  on  facts  that  happened 
either  in  the  lives  of  the  writers  of  the  stories  or  to 
persons  of  their  acquaintance.  Length  should  be 
not  less  than  1000  words  or  more  than  50,000.  For 
further  details  of  contest  rules,  address  the  Mac- 
fadden  Publications,  Inc.,  Dept.  38C,  P.  O.  Box 
490,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PRIZE  OFFERS  STILL  OPEN 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  and  Little  Brown 
&  Company  are  offering  a  prize  of  $5000  for  the 
most  interesting  unpublished  work  of  non-fiction 
submitted  before  May  1,  1939.  Recommended 
length,  not  less  than  75,000  nor  more  than  150,000 
words.  For  detailed  information  address:  Fifth 
Non-Fiction  Contest,  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press, 
8  Arlington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Scribner’s  Magazine  and  Random  House,  Inc., 
are  jointly  sponsoring  a  Short  Novel  competition, 
carrying  five  awards  of  $800  each,  in  addition  to 
subsequent  royalties.  The  novels  should  deal  with 
contemporary  life  in  the  United  States.  Length, 
between  15,000  and  25,000  words.  The  contest 
closes  May  1,  1939.  For  further  details,  address 
the  Short  Novel  Competition,  Scribner’s  Magazine, 
570  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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351  PAGES  Samuel  G.  Houghton 


A  LL  phases  of  the  craft  of  writing  are 
■**-  covered  here.  A  large  section  is  de¬ 
voted  to  instruction  in  writing  fiction  and 
non-fiction,  verse,  radio-drama,  plays,  etc. 
Chapters  by  prominent  authors  on  their 
writing  methods  .  .  .  Sinclair  Lewis,  Wal¬ 
ter  Prichard  Eaton,  Henry  Seidel  Canby, 
Van  Wyck  Mason,  Arnold  Gingrich  .  .  . 
New  ideas  on  ways  and  means  of  gather¬ 
ing  material  ...  A  complete,  up-to-date 
list  of  over  800  literary  agents  and  markets 
where  you  can  sell  your  manuscripts. 

“Those  who  write  or  wish  to  write  will 
find  useful  THE  WRITER’S  HAND¬ 
BOOK.  While  there  is  plenty  of  hard- 
boiled  advice  for  the  money  maker,  this 
book  has  a  wider  range,  more  criticism, 
and  better  ideals  than  most  books  of  this 
kind.”  —  SATURDAY  REVIEW  OF 
LITERATURE. 
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FIRST  PRINCIPLES 

of  VERSE 

by  Robert  Hillyer 

THIS  book  makes  available  to  verse 
writers,  teachers  and  critics,  the  accu¬ 
mulated  results  of  Robert  Hillyer’s  years 
of  writing  and  teaching  poetry.  Here,  in 
lucid  and  highly  practical  form,  is  a  hand¬ 
book  on  versification  long  wanted  by 
poets  and  teachers.  It  treats  not  only  the 
fundamental  elements  of  verse — diction, 
imagery,  the  music  of  words,  the  various 
kinds  of  metre,  basic  metrical  forms,  and 
the  special  ones  like  the  sonnet,  the  ode, 
and  French  forms,  but  also  the  bases  of 
criticism  of  verse. 

“  .  .  .  those  who  write  verse  will  find  in  it 
an  invaluable  help,  alike  from  the  techni¬ 
cal  and  the  critical  aspect.”  —  MONT¬ 
REAL  DAILY  STAR 
“Hillyer’s  new  book  is  a  ‘must’  book  for 
young  poets.” — LOS  ANGELES  TIMES. 

158  pages  $ 2100 
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THE  WRITER’S  LIBRARY 
(Continued  from  Page  92) 

broadcasts  to  be  adapted  from  Parkman’s  ‘The 
Oregon  Trail,’  and  prepare  any  one  of  these  as  a 
broadcast  for  children  whose  maximum  age  is 
fifteen.”? 

The  book’s  only  omission  is  information  on 
marketing  and  procedure  in  submitting  scripts, 
although  a  chapter  on  copyright  and  some  informa¬ 
tion  on  payment  is  included.  The  author,  perhaps, 
believes  that  readers  should  consult  other  sources 
for  such  material. 


READINGS  FOR  CREATIVE  WRITERS 
by  George  G.  Williams 
$2.00  Harper  &  Brothers.  540  pp. 

While  this  book  is  particularly  intended  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  “creative  literature,”  its  carefully  selected 
essays  from  the  writings  of  recognized  masters 
offer  many  suggestions  that  should  be  followed 
to  advantage  by  every  writer,  whatever  his 
medium. 

The  first  part  of  the  book,  dealing  with  the 
theory,  or  methods,  of  writing,  is  divided  into  five 
sections,  each  of  which  is  made  up  of  several  es¬ 
says  by  authors  whose  thorough  mastery  of  the 
particular  problem  discussed  is  unquestionable. 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  tells  about  Writing  as  a 
Career  in  the  section  on  “The  Profession  of  Writ¬ 
ing”:  Tolstoi  and  Benedict  Croce  give  their 
opinions  of  What  is  Art?  in  “Principles  and  Stand¬ 
ards”:  Lafcadio  Hearn,  de  Maupassant,  and  Stev¬ 
enson  discuss  writing  technique  in  “On  Composi¬ 
tion”:  Edgar  Allan  Poe  is  among  the  authorities 
who  talk  about  the  short  story  in  “The  Writing  of 
Fiction”:  and  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  Aristotle,  and 
Meredith  offer  their  observations  on  various  phases 
of  fiction  writing  in  “Aspects  of  Fiction.” 

At  the  beginning  of  each  of  these  specifically 
helpful  essays,  each  one  of  which  is,  in  itself,  a 
model  of  exposition,  the  editor  comments  on  the 
theory  advanced  and  suggests  ways  in  which  the 
reader  can  apply  it — to  his  own  work  as  well  as 
to  the  group  of  model  stories  included  in  sec¬ 
tion  VI.  In  the  same  way  the  editor  ties  up  the 
constructive  material  of  the  first  part  with  the 
stories  of  the  second  by  listing  the  essays  that  can 
be  applied  to  each  story,  and  by  pointing  out  defi¬ 
nite  features  of  the  story  which  deserve  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  attention. 

Though  some  of  the  essay  material  may  seem 
abstract  and  irrelevant  to  the  writer  of  popular 
magazine  fiction,  he  cannot  fail  to  find  practical 
and  important  helps  on  such  fundamental  problems 
as  the  use  of  coincidence,  chance,  and  probability 
in  plotting.  And  in  studying  the  stories  that  range 
from  Aesop  to  E.  B.  White  and  Sherwood  Ander¬ 
son  he  will,  aided  particularly  by  Mr.  Williams’ 
“comments  and  suggestions,”  find  that  this  book 
contains  an  astonishing  amount  of  solid  instruc¬ 
tion. 


Contributors’  Column 


ELIZABETH  F.  CORBETT,  who  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  with  high¬ 
est  honors  in  1910,  has  been  writing  since  1916. 
She  is  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  Col¬ 
lier’s,  McCall’s,  Scribner’s,  The  Woman’s  Home 
Companion,  and  other  magazines.  She  is  best 
known  for  her  creation  of  the  familiar  character 
Mrs.  Meigs,  and  her  latest  book  “She  Was  Carrie 
Eaton,”  a  story  of  the  youth  of  Mrs.  Meigs,  was 
published  by  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.  last  fall. 
KURT  STEEL  is  a  well  known  writer  of  detec¬ 
tive  stories.  His  books  include  “Murder  of  a 
Dead  Man,”  “Murder  for  What?”  “Murder  Goes  to 
College”  (later  made  into  a  motion  picture  by  the 
author),  and  “Murder  in  G-Sharp.”  His  novel 
‘Murder  is  a  Fact”  was  serialized  in  Scribner’s 
last  spring.  His  stories  have  appeared  in  Redbook, 
Argosy,  College  Humor,  Blue  Book,  and  other 
magazines.  His  latest  book  “Judas  Incorporated” 
is  to  be  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  this 
month. 


MANUSCRIPTS  TYPED 

Ready  to  submit  in  accordance  with  common  usage  ; 
minor  criticisms  and  editing  included  if  desired. 

75c  per  1000  words,  to  3000  ;  50e  per  1000  words,  to 
10,000  ;  novelettes  and  novels  by  special  arrangement. 

LILA  W.  ELLIS 


10  Chicago  Ave.  Oak  Park,  Illinois 


SECRETARY  -  STENOGRAPHER 


College  graduate,  several  years  experience, 
would  like  work  to  do  at  home.  Olga  White, 
322  Woodward  Street,  Waban,  Mass. 


PREPARING  THE 

MANUSCRIPT 

by  Udia  G,  Olsen 

Here,  in  concise,  handy  form  are  the 
answers  to  all  your  questions  about  pre¬ 
paring  your  manuscripts  for  publication. 
Every  author  should  make  this  book  an 
integral  part  of  his  writing  equipment. 
Publishers  react  more  favorably  toward 
manuscripts  that  look  professional — that 
show  an  understanding  of  the  definite 
standards  of  mechanical  make-up  they 
require. 

TOOLS  AND  MATERIALS 
TYPING  THE  SCRIPT 
CHECKING  and  CORRECTING 
Grammar,  Spelling 
Capitalization,  Punctuation 
SUBMITTING  FOR  PUBLICATION 
PROOFREADING 
MAKING  AN  INDEX 
AUTHOR’S  RIGHTS 
COPYRIGHT— PERMISSIONS 

This  >ook  will  give  you  logical  step- 
by-step  instructions  for  the  preparation 
of  a  manuscript  and  its  submission  to  a 
publisher.  Some  general  information 
about  author’s  rights,  copyrights,  per¬ 
missions,  etc.  has  been  included  because 
these  subjects  are  of  especial  interest  to 
writers.  The  author,  who  has  been  manu¬ 
script  market  editor  of  THE  WRITER 
for  the  past  five  years,  has  had  many 
years  of  professional  experience  in  pre¬ 
paring  manuscripts  for  publication. 

Recommended  by  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club. 

$1.00 

- Clip  this  coupon  and  mail  now - 

THE  WRITER 
8  Arlington  St. 


Boston,  Mass. 

I  enclose  $ . .  for  which  please  send  me 

. copies  of  PREPARING  THE  MANUSCRIPT. 
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THE  WRITER’S  BOOK  SHELF 

After  an  extensive  survey  of  books  for  writers  we  are  glad  to  recommend  those  listed  below. 
Because  they  combine  interest  with  useful  instruction,  we  feel  that  they  are  of  especial  value 
to  writers.  They  will  be  sent  postpaid  when  accompanied  by  remittance. 


INSTRUCTION 

1.  THE  WRITER’S  HANDBOOK  (Edited 
by  Samuel  G.  Houghton).  A  comprehensive 
working  guide  to  the  craft  of  writing.  In¬ 
formation  on  writing  all  forms  of  fiction 

and  non-fiction.  Complete  market  lists.... $  3.50 

2.  NARRATIVE  TECHNIQUE  (Thomas  H. 
Uxzell).  “Suggestive  and  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  art  of  narration.” — Prof. 


Chas.  Swain  Thomas  .  2.50 

3.  HOW  TO  REVISE  YOUR  OWN  STORIES 
(Anne  Hamilton).  A  working  method  for 
the  self-analysis  of  a  short  story,  with 

a  formula  for  its  effective  revision  .  1.25 

4.  THE  WRITING  OF  FICTION  (A.  S.  Hoff¬ 
man  ) .  A  compendium  of  fiction  writing 

with  aid  to  self-criticism  ;  one  of  the  best  3.00 
6.  WRITING  THRILLERS  FOR  PROFIT 

(Basil  Hogarth)  .  1.60 

6.  HOW  TO  WRITE  STORIES  (Prof.  Wal¬ 

ter  B.  Pitkin).  Sound  instruction  in  con¬ 
strue!  ng  the  formula  short  story  .  2.00 

7.  TURN  YOUR  HUMOR  INTO  MONEY 

(Sidney  K.  Margolis)  .  1.00 


8.  A  BOOK  OF  CONTEMPORARY  SHORT 
STORIES  (Edited  by  Dorothy  Brewster). 
Thirty-six  outstanding  short ;  stories  of  re¬ 
cent  years  followed  by  condensation  of  Co¬ 


lumbia  Home  Study  Course  in  Short  Story 

Writing  . .  3.50 

9.  SHORT  STORY  WRITING  FOR  PROFIT 
(Elliott  Blackiston).  The  most  up-to-date, 
useful  and  honest  advice  on  writing  and 
selling  short  stories  . .  2.00 

10.  THE  MAGAZINE  ARTICLE  (Robert  P. 

Crawford)  . . . 3.00 

11.  JUVENILE  STORY  WRITING  (Robin¬ 
son).  Instruction  in  writing  juveniles  ...  2.00 

12.  ESSAYING  THE  ESSAY  (Johnson)  _  1.20 

13.  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  VERSE  (Robert 

Hillyer).  The  most  practical,  complete,  and 
up-to-date  handbook  for  verse  writers .  2.00 

14.  HOW  TO  REVISE  YOUR  OWN  POEMS 

(Anne  Hamilton)  .  1.25 

15.  HOW  TO  WRITE  AND  SELL  NONFIC¬ 
TION  (F.  Fraser  Bond)  .  2.50 

16.  THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  NOVEL  WRITING 

(Basil  Hogarth).  A  clear,  simple  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  technical  processes  and  the 
problems  involved  in  the  writing  of  the 
modern  novel  .  2.00 


17.  SO  YOU’RE  WRITING  A  PLAY  1  (Ham¬ 

ilton).  “This  very  readable  book  is  the  best 
first  aid  to  the  budding  dramatist.  It  stres¬ 
ses  how  to,  rather  than  how  not  to,  write  a 
play.” — Winthrop  Ames  .  1.75 

18.  THEORY  &  TECHNIQUE  OF  PLAY¬ 

WRITING  (John  H.  Lawson).  A  standard 
work  on  playwriting  by  the  author  of  "Pro¬ 
cessional.”  .  2.75 

19.  THE  NEW  TECHNIQUE  OF  SCREEN 

WRITING  (Tamar  Lane)  .  3.00 

20.  DO’S  AND  DONT’S  OF  RADIO  WRITING 
(Ralph  Rogers).  A  concise  and  practical 
manual  of  the  essentials  of  radio  writing  1.00 

21.  PRACTICAL  RADIO  WRITING  (Seymour 
and  Martin).  The  technique  of  writing  for 
broadcasting,  simply  and  thoroughly  ex¬ 


plained  .  2.00 

22.  HOW  TO  WRITE  FOR  RADIO  (Whipple). 

Most  complete  book  on  radio  writing,  in¬ 
cludes  sample  scripts  and  analyses  of  all 
types  of  programs  .  3.50 

23.  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  WRITE ?  (Margaret 
Widdemer).  Practical  writing  advice  from 

a  successful  author  .  2.00 

24.  THE  ONE-ACT  PLAY  TODAY  (William 

Kozlenko)  .  2.50 


GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION 

25.  ART  &  PRINCIPLES  OF  WRITING 

(A.  R.  Ramey)  . $  2.25 

26.  THE  READING  AND  WRITING  OF  ENG¬ 
LISH  (E.  G.  Biaggini)  . 1.50 

27.  THE  COMMAND  OF  WORDS  (S.  Stephen¬ 
son  Smith)  .  2.50 

28.  COMMON  SENSE  GRAMMAR  (Aiken)  .  .  2.00 

29.  USEFUL  COLLEGE  ENGLISH  (Hudson, 

Hartswell,  Wilson)  .  2.00 

30.  WE  WHO  SPEAK  ENGLISH  (Charles  A. 

Lloyd)  . 2.50 

REFERENCE 

31.  SOULE’S  DICTIONARY  OF  ENGLISH 

SYNONYMS  (Revised  by  Alfred  D.  Shef¬ 
field)  .  3.50 

32.  THE  OXFORD  COMPANION  TO  ENG¬ 
LISH  LITERATURE  (Harvey)  .  5.00 

33.  DICTIONARY  OF  MODERN  ENGLISH 
USAGE  (Fowler).  “It  is  a  valuable  work. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  writes  so  well  that 
he  cannot  learn  much  from  it." — W.  Som¬ 


erset  Maugham  .  3.25 

34.  A  DICTIONARY  OF  MODERN  AMERI¬ 
CAN  USAGE  (H.  W.  Horwill)  .  3.25 

35.  BARTLETT’S  FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS  5.00 

36.  DICTIONARY  OF  FOREIGN  TERMS 

(C.  O.  Sylvester  Mawson)  .  2.00 

37.  THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS 

(Roget)  .  2.00 

38.  A  DICTIONARY  OF  SIMILES  (Wil- 

stach)  . .  4.00 

39.  RHYMING  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENG¬ 
LISH  LANGUAGE  (Walker)  .  1.50 

40.  DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  SLANG 

(Maurice -H.  Weseen)  .  2.60 

41.  ALLEN’S  SYNONYMS  AND  ANTONYMS 

(Revised  by  T.  H.  Vail  Motter)  .  3.00 

42.  AN  A.  B.  C.  OF  ENGLISH  USAGE 

(Treble  &  Vallins)  .  1.50 


MISCELLANEOUS 

43.  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  WRITE  (Brenda 
Ueland).  A  successful  author  gives  clear 
and  non-technical  advice  on  preparation, 
practice,  style,  overcoming  inhibitions,  etc.  1.75 

44.  PREPARING  THE  MANUSCRIPT  (Udia 
G.  Olsen).  Logical  step-by-step  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  preparation  of  a  manuscript 


and  its  submission  to  a  publisher  .  1.00 

45.  THE  SUMMING  UP  (W.  Somerset  Maug¬ 
ham).  Practical  and  inspirational  advice 
on  style,  short  stories,  plays,  novels,  writ¬ 
ing  as  a  profession,  etc.,  informally  given 

by  a  master  author  .  2.50 

46.  THIS  TRADE  OF  WRITING  (Edward 
Weeks,  Editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly)..  1.75 

47.  A.  B.  C.  SHORTHAND  (Brooks)  .  1.00 

48.  THE  PROTECTION  AND  MARKETING 

OF  LITERARY  PROPERTY  (Wittenberg)  3.75 

49.  WRITING  AS  A  CAREER  (Uzzell).  Hand¬ 
book  of  literary  vocational  guidance  .  2.00 

50.  SELLING  WHAT  YOU  WRITE  (Donald 

MacCampbell)  .  2.00 
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